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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 21, 1850. 
sncaiialiiieasinies 
j HE annoyance, loss, and trouble 
ss which have been caused to 
builders by the wording of the 
Metropolitan Buildings Act, in 
= respect of overhanging cottage 
roofs, and the want of explicit and proper in- 





being covered with such materials as are, by 





structions on the part of the official referees, for 
which we must consider them blameable, can 
scarcely be imagined by those unacquainted 
with the facts. It seems perfectly monstrous 
that, after six years’ exercise of the Act, a 
simple matter of this sort should be left so 
indeterminate as to bring builders and district- | 
surveyors still into collision, and cause the 
former loss and trouble, We will give the 
particulars of the last case of the sort before | 
the referees, as a peg to hang some observa- 
tions upon,—our object being to aid, as far as 
we can, in obtaining a clear understanding and 
preventing expensive and unnecessary liti- 
gation. | 

The case in question relates to a pair of 
semi-detached houses erected by a builder 
(Delay) in a wide road, in the district of South 
Kensington. The houses are set back 20 feet 
from the road, 15 feet at the. nearest point 
from any ground in other occupation, and 30 
feet from the adjoining pair of similar houses. 
These semi-detached houses, with over-hang- 





ing roofs (the best sort of roof for such 
houses), are rising, as our readers know, in 
every direction, and should be encouraged in 
preference to close rows, giving, as they do, 
free passage for air, and pleasant prospects. 
The builder covered the projecting eaves of 
the roofs with stout zinc, let into the wall of 
the house, and turning round the end of the 
rafters up under the slates, duly separating 
the eaves of the two houses by projecting 
brickwork. He used zinc because it was being 
employed for the same purpose in the adjoin- 
ing and other districts, and was, as he thought, 
perfectly in accordance with the Act. 

The district-surveyor gave him notice it was 
irregular :— 

“The overhanging parts of the roofs not 
being built of the same materials as are by 
the Act directed to be used for building the 
external walls to which such projections be- 
long, or of such other proper and sufficient 


materials as the official referees may approve 
and permit. Schedule E.” 


And the notice not being attended to, he laid 





an information before the referees, setting forth 
that the projecting eaves were not “ built of 
the same materials as are by the Act directed 
to be used for building the external walls, to | 
which such projections belong,” and requested | 
the “award and direction” of the referees 
thereon. 

At the hearing of the case, the conductor of 
this journal, who appeared for the builder, 
contended (using the words of the referees’ 
award), that the overhanging eaves “ formed 
part of the roofs of the said houses, and not of 
the external walls thereof, and did not consti- 
tute any such projection as was by Schedule E. 
of the said Act required to be constructed of 
the same materials as are by that Act directed 
to be used for building external walls, or of 
such other proper and sufficient materials as 
the official referees may approve and permit, 
and that the said alleged overhanging eaves 





Schedule G. of the said Act, required for 
covering the external parts of any roof, flat, or 
gutter of any building, and of any projection 
therefrom, are not contrary to the said Act, in 
respect of the materials thereof.” 


He further urged, although, strange to say, 
no mention of it is made in the recapitulation 
put forth by the referees, reasons why the 
referees, even if they dissented from his read- 
ing of the Act, should direct that the eaves 
might.remain as they are: first, because the 
builder had acted with the desire to do right, 
and the conviction that this was the case; 
secondly, that no possible harm could result 
to the public from allowing the eaves to remain 
as finished, and no possible good be effected 
by a substitution; thirdly, that zinc was a 
material the referees had “ permitted” in a 
similar position elsewhere ; and, fourthly, that 
it was being extensively so used in many dis- 
tricts, with the sanction of the district-sur- 
veyors, 

The referees made their award in the follow- 
ing words :— 

First, That the said overhanging eaves con- 
stitute and are cornices to overhanging roofs 
within the meaning of the rule of Schedule E. 
of the said Act first herein mentioned, headed 
“ Projections from Face Walls,” &c. 

Secondly, That the said Charles Delay has 
built or formed the said overhanging eaves or 
cornices of wood, covered with zinc, and not of 
any of the materials by the said Act directed 
to be used for building the external walls to 
which such overhanging eaves or cornices be- 
long, or of any other materials approved or 
permitted by tie Official Referees, as required 
by Schedule E. of the said Act first herein 
mentioned ; and that the said Charles Delay 
has so built or formed the said overhanging 
eaves or cornices, and the same now are, con- 
trary to the rules and directions of the said 
Act.” 

The builder is to pay the cost of the office, 
1/1. 10s. 10d.; and 1/, 1s, to the district. 
surveyor. 

We never find fault with authorities will- 
ingly : the referees have, individually, our per- 
sonal respect and confidence; but we must 
nevertheless, on the part of the public, protest 
against such an award as this, the result of 
which must be further litigation and expense. 
They are asked to. direct in a case of doubt 
(doubt, on such a matter after six years !), and 
they merely assert, more than a month after 
the hearing, that what is done is contrary to 
the directions of the Act: they don’t say (we 
can scarcely suppose they would say) that the 
work is to be taken down, or that, placed as it 
is, it may remain ; but that it is contrary to the 
Act. The district-surveyor talks of going to a 
magistrate to enforce amendment (even this he 
could not do, without again going to the 
referees); and the builder, with the view of 
getting the matter settled quietly if he can, will 
probably consider his next best step will be, 
to make a direct requisition to them to allow 
the zinc to remain: when there will probably 
be another 1/, 10s, 10d. to pay to the office, 
and another 1/. 1s, to the district-surveyor. 
This is punishing a man with a vengeance for, 
at the worst, ignorance,—ignorance which he 
has no means of ayoiding,—punishing him for 
doing what all his neighbours are doing with 
the concurrence of the proper officer. 

For our own part, we still maintain that the 
eaves in this case are part of the roof,—do not 
come under the provisions of Schedule E.,— 
and may legally be covered with metal. 

Schedule E. says, “ As to copings, parapets, 
cornices to overhanging roofs, blocking courses, 
cornices, piers,” &c., “or other architectural 


decorations, forming part of an external wall, 
all such may project beyond the general line of 
fronts in any street or alley, but they must be 
built of the same materials as are by this Act 
directed to be used for building the external 
walls to which such projections belong, or of 
such other proper and sufficient materials as 
the official referees may approve and permit.” 
Now the overhanging eaves in question cannot 
be called the “cornice of an overhanging 
roof,” “‘forming part of an external wall:” they 
are part of the roof itself, as three lines will 
show; 


and fall, we conceive, under Schedule G., 
which provides, “with regard to roof cover- 
ings, in reference to the materials thereof,” 
that “the external parts of any roof, flat, 
or gutter of any building, or of any pro- 
jection therefrom,” “must be covered with 
slates, tiles, metal, glass, artificial stone, or 
cement.” We should like the referees to take 
the votes of the “ District Surveyors’ Associa- 
tion” on this point, for we feel satisfied we 
should have the majority coincide in our view 
of the matter. The referees would not 
consider themselves at liberty to prevent 
the whole of the top of the roof from being 
covered with zinc: on what ground can they 
say the under part of it shall not be so 
covered ? 

Readers will naturally ask, what material the 
referees will permit to be used for the purpose? 
They on one occasion, when adjudicating on 
information lodged with them, directed that 
iron, laths, and lime and hair plastering should 
be substituted for the zinc, in that part where 
the eaves abutted upon other buildings or 
ground not in the same occupation.* But in 
the case of some semi-detached houses, stand- 
ing in their own ground, in the Lewisham- 


road (and the difference between such and 
close rows of houses in narrow streets should 
be remembered), they permitted, by award, 
the use of stout fir laths and cement. Even 
if this mode be adopted, however, on the faith 
of that precedent, a mode which will be found 
as cheap, convenient, and sufficient as any, 
some district-surveyor might yet be found 
who would feel himself compelled to drag the 
unfortunate builder before the referees, and 
would probably get a guinea for doing so. 


PROPOSED ENLARGEMENT OF 
‘*THE BUILDER.” 

Tue increasing demands on our space, 
through the variety of interests which we 
represent and minister to, and the favour with 
which our efforts have been received by the 
public, have led us to determine on enlarging 
our journal permanently at the commencement 
of the coming year. The first and all suc- 
ceeding numbers for 1851 will, therefore, con- 
sist of Twenty-four Pages instead of Sixteen, 
as heretofore, and the public will, we trust, 
appreciate our determination to ensure their 
support, when we say that ‘he price will remain 
the same as now. We shall take another op- 
portunity to show the advantages we shall 
then be able to give our readers, and the new 
features we propose to introduce. With the 
first number for the new year we shall present 
to our subscribers a fine view of the Interior 
of the Exhibition Building in Hyde-park, 
twice our usual size, besides other illustra- 
tions, and a large amount of important matter. 








* See Tus BuitpEr, vol, VIL. p. 43, 
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THE LATE ROBERT ABRAHAM, ESQ. | his good temper and sunny cheerfulness of , STATISTICS OF BUILNIN@ oreKATIVES, 


F.S.A. 


Ir is due tothe memory of a gentleman who 
has been constantly occupied in the architec- 
tural profession for more than half a century, 
that something more than the mere “ vixit et 
obiit”” of a monumental tablet should be pre- 
served of his works and times,—and though 
un architect’s memoir may be best read in his 
works, it is pleasing and instructive to have a 
slight sketch of the man also placed before us. 

Mr. Abraham was the son of a builder, and 
entered the profession above sixty years ago as 
a pupil in the office of Mr. Bowen, a surveyor. 
At that time, as lately stated by the Chairman 
of the Architects’ Benevolent Institution, there 
were not more than twelve architects in Lon- 
don, and with the exception of works carried 
on by Government, which were executed under 
the direction of appointed architects, nearly 
all matters connected with building in London 
were effected and carried out by the builders 
themselves without professional control. Con- 
tracts were then unheard of; and the system 
known as “ measure and value” was then the 
sole method by which the value of works was 
ascertained. The number of persons, however, 
employed in working this system was at that 
time so small as almost to cause a monopoly, 
and those therefore who were engaged in it 
obtained, by constant employment, a thorough 
practical knowledge of the detail of building. 
These were the days when those interminable 
and monotonous lines of red brick barrack- 
looking houses arose, built in conformity with 
“the 14th of George the Third, commonly 
called the Building Act,” covering the Bedford 
estate around Russell and Bedford squares, 
and the outskirts of the suburban parishes of 
St. Pancras and Marylebone. The bricklayer 
worked in exchange with the carpenter, and 
the plasterer in exchange with the mason. It 
was a system of barter, and the surveyor was 
employed to measure and adjust the accounts 
between the parties. Few were more actively 
engaged in this branch of business than Mr. 
Abraham in his earlier years. It was a bad 
school for architectural taste, but at a time 
when the nation was almost overwhelmed in 
war and cared little about such taste, it was, 
with the exception of the offices of the Govern- 
ment architects, such as Soane’s, Wyatt’s, 
Smirke’s, &¢., the best school to be had. 

At the conclusion of the war, when greater 
opportunity was afforded for the exercise of 
architectural knowledge, and when an im- 
petus to architecture was given by Nash in his 
valuable projected plans for the improvement 
of London, Mr. Abraham, by his industry, 
experience, and talent, had placed himself in a 
high position, and was well able to take 
advantage of one of those fortunate occasions 
which it is said occur to every man once in his 
life, and to catch the tide which bears on to 
honour and prosperity. It gave him the 
introduction to some of the chief Roman 
Catholic families in England, and much 
valuable private connection. From this time 
he carried on an extensive practice in archi- 
tecture, and among his works may be men- 
tioned the County Fire Office; Mr. Carbonell’s 
premises in Regent-street ; the Conservatories 
and Garden Buildings for the late Earl of 
Shrewsbury, at Alton Towers; the works at 
Arundel Castle, Worksop, Farnham, and 
Norfolk House, for the Duke of Norfolk; the 
Synagogue, near the Haymarket; the West- 
minster Bridewell ; the Houses on the Brewers’ 

istate, in Oxford-street, and numerous works 
for private individuals. If in these works we 
do not perceive the hand of the artist architect, 
giving individual character, and impressing his 
own feelings on each line and detail, we see in 
all the exercise of much judgment, a great 
appropriation and fitness of purpose, and an 
economic use of material with great solidity of 
construction. 

From the knowledge which his early practice 
gave him of builders’ accounts and value ‘of 
work, he was also extensively engaged in re- 
ferences and arbitrations, ‘Living at that 
transition period between “measure and 
value” and “contract,” these cases of dis- 
puted accounts were then more numerous, and 
caused more elaborate investigation, even for 
minor buildings, than now occur for buildings 
of the greatest magnitude. The opinion of 
Mr. Abraham, in such cases, was high] 
valued, and his co-operation sought for, while 





disposition tended materially to soothe, and 
often to overcome, apparently implacable re- 
sentments between hostile parties. 

Mr. Abraham never held any public ap- 
pointment, though he contested the appoint- 
ment for the district surveyorship of St. 
Pancras, when Mr. Baker was elected by a 
small majority. 

He brought up in his office many pupils 
and students for architectural fame, and there 
were, and perhaps are now, few offices in 
which they could better learn the general 
practice of the profession. In his office there 
was no reserve, no dull plodding at mere 
copying, no professional secrets, no jealousy 
of a youngster’s progress in knowledge; the 
whole business of the office was thrown un- 
reservedly open to him, in-door and out-door 
alike. Every opportunity which an extensive 
practice afforded for seeing the detail of works 
was freely given, and the pupil, by being early 
thrown upon his own resources, acquired con- 
fidence and experience. The more he exerted 
himself and relieved the master, the greater 
satisfaction was given.* 

To look forward to a fifty years’ busy en- 
gagement in life, depending only on deter- 
mined industry and integrity for a livelihood 
in a professional career, is an anxious and 
doubtful prospect: to look back on the same 
period and to see trials and difficulties sur- 
mounted; to have been able to. retain the 
affectionate esteem of friends with whom one 
has started in life; to have obtained the per- 
sonal friendship of clients ; to have passed with 
unimpeached integrity the various transactions 
in a profession which brings the practitioner 
into immediate contact with all classes of life : 
to see a prosperous family around him, with 
children of the third and fourth generation, 
and to have preserved to the last a cheerfulness 
and gaiety of manners which old age and the 
cares of life too frequently chill, are all bless- 
ings and enjoyments which fall to the lot of 
few, but which were obtained by the subject of 
this memorial, Robert Abraham. T. L. 


Tue Builders’ Society of London have 
compiled some tables, with a view to furnish 
the best answer that could be obtained to the 
question, “ Does the general average of if. 
among the operatives of the building trades 
run parallel with the general average of aj] 
classes, upon the expectancy arising from which 
the Government Tables for Deferred Annuities 
have been calculated?” so as to render it ad- 
visable for these classes to avail themselves of 
the provisions of Savings Bank Act, 3 & 4 
Wm. 4, cap. 14, and to purchase Deferred An- 
nuities. The tables are necessarily only ap- 
proximations to truth, and show some singular 
discrepancies, but will nevertheless be found 
valuable. We reprint some of them. 

Table showing Rate per Cent. of Mortality of the Building 


Operative Class in comparison with General Average of 
ortality among all Classes. 





Average of 2,400 ' General Average 
Ages. Lives: Bricklayers, of all Classes, 








Carpenters, &c. 11,705 Lives. 
Under 25 49 67 
25to3 | 74 | 73 
30 to 35 83 i 79 
35 to 40 | 95 93 
4 to 45 | ll o4 
45 to | 10°3 89 
51°4 49.4 
50 to 55 | 96 89 
55 to 60 o5 8 
60 to 65 | 88 87 
65 to 70 82 81 
70to75 | 6 67 
75 to 80 3:8 6.1 
Upwards of 80 2°7 4.1 





Table showing Rate ag Cent. of the Ages of Building 
Operatives absolutely at work, compiled from the Re- 
turns of 22 Master Builders. Aggregate number re- 
turned, 4,804 Men. 





| AGES, 


! | | ag } Above 
20 to 30190 to 40/40 to 50 50 to 85155 to 60 60 


Rates | } 
percent, 32°2 | 42°5 195 44 09 | 05 
| i * | | 
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From the Abstracts the following information is deduced :— 


Out of 369 bricklayers, 9 (i. e. 1 in 41 

attained 80 years and upwards: the 

following appear the ages .......... 1 to 80 Yrs 
Ditto 162 masons, 2 (i.e. 1 zn 82), do. 1 to 82 do. 
Ditto 163 plasterers, 5 (7. e. lin 33), do. 1t»82 do. 


Ditto 870 carpenters and joiners, ff 15 to 80 do. 


(656. TODS), QO. i eases ENG 
Ditto 370 smiths and engineers, 6 (é.e. 


1 to 92 do. 


SO Only OOr Se Ci eels vi eG is 2 to 80 do. 


Ditto 180 plumbers, 1 (i. e. lin 118), do. 1 to 82 
Ditto 348 painters and glaziers, 3 (i. e. 1 
ASB GRD 0-0 pees 4 895anerse ds bas 


1 to 86 do. 


. 2to8l .. 3to83.. 10086... 1to90.. 1to #9 
1 to 85 

1to83.. lto&4.. 1to85.. 1 to 88 
3to8l.. 8to82.. 3to83.. 4to84.. 4to% 
1 to 87 .. 4to88& .. 1to89.. 3to90.. Sto Jl 


1 to 94... 1 to 96 
1to85.. 1to87.. 1to90.. 1 to 92 


- 1to83.. 1 to 84 








AN ARCHITECTURAL TRIP IN BELGIUM. | 


HAvinG within the last month made a) 
tour through the principal cities of Belgium, I | 
have to offer a few notices on the architectural | 
works in progress, or recently completed. 

At Ostend, a new custom-house, for ex- | 
amining travellers’ baggage, has heen erected 
on the quay, close by where the steam-boats 
bring up for disembarkation. The upper floor 


of this building, called the “ Salle d’Attente,” | 


is occupied by an excellent coffee-room, with | 
every convenience for refreshment, cleanliness 
of person after the voyage, and remaining 
until the trains are ready to depart; making it 
unnecessary for any traveller who wishes to 
proceed onwards, to avail himself of hotel 
accommodation. 

Bruges remains nearly in its usual inanimate 
condition. One of the fine old spacious 
houses in the Rue de Flandre has been de- 
prived of its massive and mediaeval character, 
by the ruthless hand of the modernizers, in 
spite of the reclamations of all the antiquaries 
of the city. “ ‘The Salle” of St. George has 
had the characteristic doorway, with its ogee- 
arched top and fleurons, cut away to make a 
larger opening into a flat lintel. ‘The beautiful 
iron work on it, engraved in THe BuiLpER 
some time since, has disappeared. The chapel 
of St. Sang is the only edifice that offers any 
evidence of care. The new stained glass win- 
dows are now completed and placed. ‘I'he 











* As an instance of the high appreciation of benefits de- 
rived, and of the affectionate esteem in which Mr. Abraham 
was held by those who had been professionally educated in 
his{office, it may be mentioned that, in the year 1842, a 
valuable gold snuff-box, appropriately inscribed, was pre- 
sented to him by his pupils then practising in London, 


edifice, A.D. 1150. 


wall of the tribune, or the side chapel, wiicre 
the phial containing the miraculous fluid is 
offered to the lips of the devout every Friday, 
has been painted in rich ornamental pattern, 
with a profusion of gilding. ‘The design is in 
harmony with the epoch of the erection of the 
The chapel itself is in 
process of internal decoration, of a more 
enriched design, in which the surface is pa- 
nelled into lozenge forms, on a large scale, 
each filled into a kind of heraldic pine-apple. 
Some of the windows of the singular staircase 
which leads up to the chapel have been filled 
with a very good collection of ancient stained 
glass, formed of small circular pictures. 

The new railway station at Ghent is now 
completed. It consists of two long parallel 
ranges of offices built with what is called in 
Belgium, “ Pierre Bleue ;’”? between which the 
roof spans the space where the trains arrive 
and depart. ‘The ends of each range of build- 
ing are of very bold and massive character, 
reminding one strongly of Rubens’s designs 
for arches and portals, as seen in his sketclies 
and pictures. Thus they possess a kind of 
national type to those who are acquainted with 
the works of the great Flemish painters. ‘Ihe 
cast-iron columns and brackets for the lamps 
are of very tasteful design and ornamenta- 
tion: the pediments of the roofing are also 
of cast-iron, of a very ingeniously interlace 
pattern richly combined. In the city itself no 
change is apparent. ‘The “ Beffroi” is de- 
nuded of the famous dragon, which su'- 
mounted it as a vane, said to have been 





* i.e. 94per cent. of the number of men at work ue 
under 50 years of age, 
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brought from Constantinople by her crusaders. 
It will be replaced when regilt. The gate- 
way and the towers flanking it, of the 
‘‘ chateau ” of the courts of Flanders, built in 
1180, remain in a most neglected condition. 
Several portions of architectural interest still 
exist in the interior, such as vaulted chambers, 
and part of an arched corridor with columns, 
apparently occupied by a very miserable popu- 
lation. When so much care and anxiety ap- 
pears throughout the entire kingdom, just 





} 


nationalised, to preserve their historical anti- | 


quities, it seems a matter of surprise that this, 


one of the most important monuments in the | 
country, should excite so little attention for | 


its preservation. 


The Maison des Bateliers, | 


formerly engraved in Tue Buitper, is in | 


good order, and seems respectably inhabited : | 


the ancient corn granary, adjoining, retains the | 


primitive features of its erection in 1323, and 


of Jeanne of Brabant, by Geefs, has been 
placed, surrounded by iron-work of exquisite 
design, and partially gilt. The palace of 
Pitzembourg has been razed to the lower story, 
and its doorway and pilasters now form an in- 
closure toa public botanic garden that occupies 
the former site of the building and grounds. 

There is nothing to report at Antwerp, ex- 
cepting that the parapets and buttresses of the 
cathedral are undergoing repair : the stalls in 
the interior are not yet finished, and will pro- 
bably occupy a couple of years more. At 
Louvain, the town-hall has had its elaborate 
sculptures minutely restored, and with its hun- 
dreds of figures has again become “the Holy 
Scriptures carved in stone.” ‘The 260 empty 
niches are intended to be filled with statues, 
when it will certainly become the very gem of 
medieval architecture. 

Liége always offers great interest to the 


is still only entered by a long ladder from the | architect and the antiquary; possessing some 


street. 


It may not be out of place to advise | of the earliest ecclesiastical edifices in Belgium, 


the traveller who may loiter for a day or two | besides the palace of the prince bishop, and 
in Ghent, to visit the museum of Mr. D’Huy- | the famous antiquarian puzzle of the ‘‘ Per- 


vetter, in the Rue Haute Porte, near the Hotel | ron.” 


de Ville. ‘This gentleman possesses the most 
extraordinary collection of medieval pottery 
and glass perhaps ever formed, besides other re- 
markable curiosities of middle-age art. Ready 
permission is given to view it by respectable 
persons presenting their card. 

At Brussels, the renovation of the spire of 
the Hotel de Ville is nearly completed to the 
base : it is intended to fill all the vacant niches 
with statues. M. Durlet, of Antwerp, has 
been charged with the execution of those over 
the principal gate, under the tower. At 
Schaarbeck, about a mile beyond the Boule- 
vard, to which the splendid new street, the 
“ Rue Royale extérieure,” extends, a large 
church has been commenced, of the Byzantine 
style, which promises to be a fine and an ex- 
tensive specimen in its class. 

The external repairs of the collegiate church 
of St. Gudule are progressing. The interior 
was fitted up for the funeral service of the late 
Queen, with wondrous prodigality, Every 
column was encased with fine black serge: 
enormous black draperies, with white fringes, 
completely filled the arches, and were attached 
to the columns like curtains: besides this, 
every flat space throughout the church was 
clothed in black, leaving only the architectural 
tracery visible. In the centre of the sacred 
edifice the grand catafalque was erected on a 
platform, ascended by several steps, guarded 
at the angles by colossal angels, covered with 
silvering, and protected by a canopy ascending 
nearly to the height of the interior. The 
draperies of this portion were fringed with 
silver bullion, a quarter of a yard in depth. 
Altogether it was an extraordinary display, and 
it is computed that more than thirty thousand 
yards of black serge were employed in the 
fitting up. 

The Church of St. Joseph, outside the 
Boulevard, in the Quartier Leopold, is 
finished, and open for divine service. The 
style of architecture is Roman, having two 
campaniles at the grand entrance. The 
windows on the sides have tracery of 
analogous form to the style of the edi- 
fice: the internal decorations are still incom- 
plete. ‘The architect of this church is 
M. Suys. The orientation of churches in 
Brussels seems never to have entered into the 
calculations of the builders: this new church 
has its entrance from the north, and the altar is 
consequently to the south. The other churches 
of the city are built in all directions of the com- 
pass. After many discussions and _ proposi- 
tions, the park has been inclosed with an iron- 
railing of no artistic pretension. The “ bas- 
fond” in the Rue Royale has been the subject 
of much inky contention, and at length it has 
been determined to construct a terrace and 
erect acolumn thereon commemorative of the 
Revolution of 1830. The first stone was laid 
last September with great ceremony, and since, 
a good deal of the balustrading to accompany 
the monument has been placed. A new street 


is being formed to lead thereto from the lower | ; 
| house for his establishment. 


part of the city, near St. Gudule. 

At Malines a newand very handsome entrance 
to the city from its great railway station has 
been constructed. It consists of two hand- 


some lodges with iron railings, the spear- 
heads and ornaments richly gilt. In the great 
Square opposite the ancient “ Halles” a statue 


| 








This latter column has for some time 
been placed on a suitable pedestal in the open 
Space opposite the town-hall. On each side 
of it, at a few feet distance, a fountain of 
considerable proportion, and of some ele- 
gance, has been constructed. These foun- 
tains are entirely of cast iron, richly orna- 
mented. The church of St. Jacques, remark- 
able for the profusion of its internal details, 
and its painted windows, is undergoing an 
internal renovation by scraping off the suc- 


the stone work: some examples of painting 
have been discovered beneath. A large folio 


sections, and details of this church, admirably 
executed, has just been completed by M. Del- 
saux, the architect, of the city. 

The object of most interest in Liége is cer- 
tainly the remains of the palace of the Prince 
Bishop, and the well-known quadrangle. The 
municipality of the city seems desirous of pre- 
serving this building from further degradation, 
and have therefore undertaken the restoration 
of the southern arcade in strict conformity 
with the remaining three sides. 
are still filled with numerous stalls for the sale 
of small wares, particularly fancy smoking 
pipes, toys, &c., which add much to its pic- 


race, and so you mount up stage after stage to 
the height of about 150 feet to the upper 
rooms, each story having a garden and terrace 
on the roof of the lower one. 

As Liége is one of the most famous cities in 
the world for its manufactures of iron, it offers 
abundant proofs of skill in ornamental casting. 
Through the city hundreds of street-doors 
have iron work of admirable design fitted 
into all the panels, and usually painted 
in imitation of bronze. The beauty of 
these designs gives a richness and a Iuxuriance 
very remarkable to objects which with us are 
seldom any more than angular spaces, deter- 
mined upon the surface of the door by a nar- 
row moulding. In several parts of the city, 
and, indeed, throughout the cities of Belgium, 
cast-iron posts, made here, of handsome pat- 
tern, are placed to answer the double purpose 
of protection and as receiving boxes for letters, 
which are thrown in on the top of the post, 
and only withdrawn for delivery several times 
daily—the hour of each withdrawal being also 
indicated by a moveable figure. Letters are 
truly put into the post here, according to our 
vulgar expression. 

The railway station at Litge is approached 
by a frightfully steep gradient, which is over- 
come by stationary steam power on the height, 
drawing the trains up the incline, and vice 
versd, bya rope. The sensation of depend- 
ance on a single rope does not beget very 
satisfactory thoughts during this oblique transit. 
On the other side of the city, a canal, with 





| locks, has just been completed, to Maestricht. 
cessive layers of whitewash which concealed | 


The necessity for this canal has originated in 


the river Meuse being during the summer 
7 , | months so deficient in water as to suspend the 
work in fifteen plates, containing elevations, | 


These latter | 


turesqueness and deprive the massive rudely | 


In completing the southern 


| sculptured columns, and deep vaultings, of | 
| their gloominess. 


arcade the city has also undertaken to erect a | 
new provincial palace, containing numerous | 


and handsome suites of apartments, capable of 
receiving the sovereign whenever he visits 


Liége, and for the general administration of | 
The style | 


public affairs, as its name implies. 
of this new front to the street partakes of the 
Karly Domestic architecture of Flanders. It 
has been designed, and is now being erected, 
by M. Delsaux. 

Since the destruction of the church of St. 
Lambert in 1795, the church of St. Paul has 
become the cathedral. ‘The principal front is 
an overloaded specimen of Renaissance, at 
variance altogether with the rest of the build- 
ing, and the bishop is desirous of destroying 
this incongruity by a new and harmonious 
facade. But as nothing can be done in 
Belgium without the inspection and approba- 
tion of a commission appointed by government 
to watch over the national edifices and anti- 
quities—the gentlemen composing it conse- 
quently came to Liége to dine with the bishop 
and discuss the matter. ‘The expense is cal- 
culated at a ridiculous amount, which can 
only be a fable emitted to exalt the bishop’s 
munificence: however, it appears the dinner 
was so excellent, and offered such rarities, that 
the members of the commission, in rapturous 
admiration of the cray-fish of Namur, which 
appeared at the feast, at once consented to the 
proposed change, and the church of St. Paul 
is consigned to the architectural skill of M. 
Delsaux. 

M. Avanze, a publisher of scientific works 
on a large scale, has constructed a singular 
It is built on a 
small superficies of ground against a very 
steep side of the hill which projects into the 
city. The first ascent is by a long flight of 
stairs, resembling that in the Round Tower of 
Windsor Castle. Here you meet with the first 
story: on the roof of this is a garden and ter- 


navigation. ‘This promises to be of great 
utility to this busy and industrious city, which 
exports its productions to Holland, on the 
north, and to France, southwards, being hap- 
| pily situated for the development of its manu- 
| facturing activity and enterprize. 





COMPETITION FOR SALFORD PEEL 
TESTIMONIAL. 

THE committee at Salford for erecting a 
Testimonial to the late Sir Robert Peel adver- 
tised some time since for a design, the charac- 
| ter of which, whether architectural, sculptural, 
or otherwise, they left entirely to the judgment 
of competitors. It was stipulated that the cost 
should not exceed 1,200/., and that all the 
designs sent in should remain the property of 
the committee, to be placed permanently in the 
library of the Salford Museum. 

The committee offered “ 50/. for that design, 


| if any, which may be selected,” to include all 


detailed drawings, specifications, and super- 
intendence afterwards required; 25/. for the 
second in merit; and 10/. for the third. The 
first premium, it will be observed, is 10/. less 
than the ordinary commission on such an 
expenditure would be, saying nothing of tra- 
velling expenses. Should the successful com- 
petitor be an architect, living in London or 
any equally distant place from Salford, he will 
be out of pocket when the job is done. With 
sculptors it is different. ‘The premium they 
are striving for is the execution of a statue at 
the sum named. The committee reckoned, 
probably, on the desire of architects to have 
the honour of being connected with a public 
monument, and it would seem they have not 
been disappointed. But “honour” will not 
feed men. “ What is that honour? Air.— 
Who hath it? He that died o’ Wednesday. — 
Doth he feel it? No.” But if one half the 
profession will work for this same “ honour,” 
the world will give them all its commissions, 
and leave the other half to starve and rot. 

We are speaking, however, rather as to the 
system than of the Salford Committee, who 
seem to mean well, and who are entitled to 
praise for one regulation at all events, which 
is, that the designs are to be exhibited to the 
public for one month before the selection is 
made, 

In reply to their advertisement, the com- 
mittee have received designs from more than 
eighty competitors. Of these, fifty-two are 
architects and painters, contributing from one 
to five drawings each; and twenty-six are 
sculptors, who have sent thirty models. The 
exhibition opened on Monday last, but we 
must postpone notice of the designs till next 





week, 
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DECORATION OF THE EXHIBITION 
BUILDING. 

ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 

Ar a meeting on the 16th inst. Mr. A. 
Salvin in the chair*, Mr. Owen Jones read a 
paper “ On the Decorations proposed for the 
Exhibition Building in Hyde- park ;” “‘ prompt- 
ed,” as he said, “ by the fact, that the speci- 
men already executed there had excited some 
attention from his professional brethren, and 
in some quarters met avith very severe cen- 
sure.” As the paper has already appeared in | 
the morning journals, we must confine our- 
selves to some extracts. The reader said,— 

Of late years the employment and appre- 
ciation of colour has made most rapid strides 
throughout Europe, but England has lagged 
far behind, which is the more remarkable as 
her painters have long been renowned as 
colourists. The fault lies, I fear, with our- 
selves: we have too long neglected this essen- 
tial portion of an architect’s studies and prac- 
tice. The interiors of our houses have been 
given over to the upholsterer and decorator,— | 





many of them men of great taste and talent, I | 
admit; but still we must regret that architects 
have not directed more of their skill and learn- 
ing to this subject, and been prepared to lead 
rather than to follow. We are only now begin- 
ning to shake off the trammels which the last | 
age of universal whitewashing has left us. | 
Everything but pure white was considered 
universally, and still is by many, as wanting 
in good taste. ‘I'he evidences of colour on the 
monuments of Greece were first stoutly denied, 
and then supposed to be the works of after- 
barbarous ages; and when this position was 
no longer tenable, it was said that the ancients, 
though perfect masters of form, were ignorant | 
of colour, or at all events misapplied it. Men | 
were reluctant to give up their long-cherished | 
idea of the white marble of the Pantheon and | 
the simplicity of its forms, and refused to re- | 
gard it asa building coloured in every part, 
and covered with a most elaborate system of 
ornamentation. ‘The architecture of our fine 
Gothic cathedrals has lost half its beauty from 
the absence of colour. He who without pre- 
judice sees a Gothic building for the first time 
picked out in colour will be forced to admit 
that until then he had not understood or appre- 
ciated Gothic architecture. od = 4! 

The very nature of the material of which the 
building in the park is mainly constructed, viz., 
iron, requires that it should be painted. On 
what principle shall we do this? Should we be 
justified in adopting a simple tint of white or 
stone colour, the usual method of painting 
iron? Now, it must be borne in mind that 
this building wil! be covered on the south side 
and over the whole of the roof with canvas, so 
that there can be but little light and shade. 
The myriads of similar lines, therefore, of 
which the building is composed, falling one 
before the other, would lose all distinctness, 
and would, in fact, form one dull cloud over- 
hanging the Exhibition: a line of columns, as 
even now may be seen at the building, would 
present the effect of a white wall, and it would 
be impossible in the distance to distinguish 
one column from another. This mode of 
painting would have the further disadvantage 
of rendering the building totally unconnected 
with the various objects it is destined to hold. 
May the building be painted of a dark colour, 
like the roofs of some of our railway stations ? 
This, equally with the white method, would 
present one mass of indistinctness : the relief of 
the cast-iron would disappear—each column 
and girder would present to the eye but a flat 
silhouette. 

Let us now consider the building painted 
with some pale neutral tint—dull green or buff. 
In doing this we should be perfectly safe, pro- 
vided the colours were not too pale to be 
indistinct, or too dark so as sensibly to affect 
the eye: one could hardly make a mistake; 
yet, how tame and monotonous would be the 
result. It would be necessary that this tint— 
whatever we might choose—should be of such 
a subdued neutral character as to avoid a 
difficulty well known to mounters of drawings 
and painters of picture galleries, that, in 
Proportion as you incline to any shade of 
colour, in that exact proportion you injure or 
satsy, the objects it is intended to relieve 
wh may have similar colours. Te this, then, 

“-ctessrs. J. G. Hall, @, Morgan, and T. H. Rushforth 








were elected associates ;. 


should we be reduced—a dull, monotonous 
colour, without character. How unworthy 
would this be of the great occasion—how little 
would it impress the public—how little would 
it teach the artist—it would be to cut instead 
of patiently unravelling the knot. ; 

We are now brought to the consideration 
of the only other well defined system which 
presents itself,—viz. parti-colouring. 

This, I conceive, if successfully carried out, 
would bring the building and its contents into 
one perfect reve : it would fitly carry out 
one of the objects for which this Exhibition 
was formed,—viz., to promote the union of 
fine arts with manufactures. It would be an 
experiment on an immense scale, which, if 
successful, would tend to dispel the prejudices 
of those whose eyes are yet unformed to 
colour, to develop the imperfect appreciations 
of others, and save this country fromm the re- 
proach which foreign visitors, more educated 
in this particular than ourselves, would not fail 
to make, were the building otherwise painted. 
It would everywhere bring out the construc- 


_ tion of the building, which, as I said before, 
| would appear higher, longer, and more solid. 


To produce this result it is essential not to 
make a mistake. Parti-colouring may become 
the most vulgar, as it may be the most beau- 
tiful, of objects. Itis necessary, therefore, to 
proceed with great caution,—to calculate the 
effect of every step,—not to be misled by the 
appearance of any one portion of the building, 
but bear in mind always the effect the building 
will have when complete and furnished. I 
have not shrunk from treading a path beset 
with so many difficulties ; and I willingly ap- 
pear before you to meet your criticisms, and 
to weigh any opinions which the experience 
of my brother architects may suggest. 

If we examine the remains of the archi- 
tecture of the ancients, we shall find every- 
where that in the early periods the prevailing 
colours used in decoration were the primaries 
—blue, red, and yellow; the secondaries ap- 
pearing very sparingly. We find this equally 
in the remains of Nineveh, Central America, 
Egypt, and Greece; and throughout the 
Eastern civilizations generally we find also 
every where that, as time wore on, the secon- 
dary colours invading the dominion of the 
primaries, blue and red were supplanted by 
green and purple. In Egypt, in the temples 
built by the Pharoahs, blue, red, and yellow 
mainly prevail; while in those built by the 
Ptolemies the greens and purples take their 
places. In those of the Roman period colours 
are still further degraded to a dull and incon- 
gruous muddiness. 

Among modern examples of the use of 
colour we may cite the Royal Chapel of Munich, 
where blue, red, and gold form the principal 
harmonies, as far superior to the other churches 
of the same city where the secondary and ter- 
tiary colours prevail. At Paris, in the church 
of St. Vincent de Paul, decidedly the most 


perfect specimen of modern decorations in any 


country, the colours are blue, red, and gold, 
separated by white. This church contrasts 
admirably with the decorations of St. Denis, 
St. Germain des Prés, and other churches of 
Paris, where the secondaries and tertiaries pre- 
vail. When the secondary colours were used, 
in the best periods, in conjunction with the 
primaries, they were generally confined to the 
lower parts of the building; following in this 
Nature, who uses for her flowers the primaries, 
and reserves the secondaries for her leaves and 
stalks. 

_ In the decoration of the Exhibition build- 
ing I therefore propose to use the colours blue, 
red, and yellow, in such relative proportions as 
to neutralise or destroy each other. Thus, no 
one colour will be dominant or fatigue the 
eye, and all the exhibited objects will assist 
and be assisted by the colours of the building 
itself. In house decoration we occasionally 
find a run upon one colour—we have a green 
room, a pink room, and a red room, &c. It 
would obviously be unwise to adopt any one 
colour for this building, when the contents 
will be of all imaginable hues from white to 
black. Discarding, on the other hand, the 
perfect neutral, white, as unfit for the occasion, 
we naturally adopt the blue, red, and yellow 
in or near the neutral proportions of 8, 5, 3; 
but, to avoid any harsh antagonism of the 
primary colours when in contact, or any un- 
desired complimentary secondaries arising 
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from the immediate proximity of the primaries, 
I propose in all cases to interpose a line of 
white between them, which will soften them 
and give them their true value. 

It is well known that if blue and red come 
together without the interposition of white, 
they will each become tinged with the com. 
plimentary colour of the other: thus, the req 
would become slightly orange and the blue 
slightly green. As all coloured bodies reflect 
some white rays, the white in juxtaposition by 
its superior force extinguishes these white rays, 
and we see the colours purer, at the same 
time that the white becomes tinged with the 
complimentary colour of that against which 
it is placed, thus further heightening the 
effect. 

As one of the objects of decorating a 
building is to increase the effect of light and 
shade, the best means of using blue, red, and 
yellow, is to place blue, which retires, on the 
concave surfaces; yellow, which advances, on 
the convex; and red, the colour of the middle 
distance, on the horizontal planes; the neutral 
white on the vertical planes. Following out 
this principle on the building before us, we 
have red for the undersides of the girders, 
yellow on the round portions of the columns, 
blue in the hollows of the capitals. 

Now, it is necessary not only to put the 
several colours in the right places, but they 
must also be used in their due proportions to 
each other. 

Mr. Field, in his admirable works on colour, 
has shown by direct experiment that white 
light consists of blue, red, and yellow neutral- 
izing each other in the proportions of eight, 
five, and three. It will readily be seen that 
the nearer we can arrive at this state of 
neutrality, the more harmonious and light- 
giving will a building become; and an exami- 
nation of the most perfect specimens of harmo- 
nious colouring of the ancients will show that 
this proportion has generally obtained—that is 
to say, that there has been as much blue as the 
yellow and red put together; thus the light 
and the. shade balancing each other. Of 
course we cannot, in decorating buildings, 
always command the exact proportions of 
coloured surface we require, but the balance of 
colours can always be obtained by a change in 
the colours themselves: thus, if the surface to 
be covered should give too much yellow, we 
should make the red more crimson and the 
blue more purple; that is, we should take the 
yellow out of them. So, if we have too much 
blue, we should make the yellow more orange 
and the red more scarlet. a 

In the present instance I must do this in 
the presence of the world at large. In ordinary 
cases the architect may shut up his building 
till it is complete: here the public will watch 
every step from the first to the last. On this 
account I invite you to suspend your judg- 
ment, and beg of those who have already seen 
the specimen of the building, or who may see 
the work in its progress, to banish constantly 
from their minds the objects by which it is now 
surrounded. It is evident to all that a yellow 
and blue column will appear very differently 
when seen with a carpet, or other hangings for 
a background, to what it does now with a 
background of deal boards and foreground of 
carpenters’ benches.” 

In the course of a conversation (a somewhat lame 
one, by the way) which followed, 

Mr. I’Anson objected to the underside of the 
girders being coloured red, the effect of which was 
that it distinguished sharply the longitudinal lines 
of the roof of the building; whereas the form of 
the roof in the centre compartment was not 8° 
satisfactory that it should be made too prominent. 
He referred to the decorations of Pompeii, in which 
colour was employed in a regular gradation, from 4 
dark base toa lighter colour in the upper part of the 
walls, and inquired how the basis of the columns 1" 
the Exhibition Building would be coloured. 

Mr. Jones explained that they would be invisible, 
and that the objects exhibited would complete the 
harmony of colour, and, in fact, render his pro- 
posed decorations quite subordinate. The red git- 
ders objected to by Mr. I’Anson had also been ob- 
jected to by the Royal Commissioners, and (as ¥¢ 
understood) would be abandoned. , 

A question was put as to whether some ornamenta! 
spandels from the columns to girders in centre, ® 
shown in the interior view which was exhibited, 
were merely decorative or structural. 

Mr. Jones said they were decorative merely; h¢ 
regretted to add that they had been rejected. The 
defect of the building was, that its immense nav° 
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(1848 feet long) had a flat roof. Mr. Barry had 
suggested ornamental decoration by the flags of 
different nations in the angles, and the spandrels 
shown in the drawing had been proposed with the 
same object. 

The Chairman regretted that the roof of the nave 
had not been made, as that of the transept was, 
hemispherical. 

Mr. Digby Wyatt explained that there were 
structural and pecuniary difficulties involved in that 
point. The roof of the transept, as at present con 
structed, formed a perfect truss; but it would have 
been very difficult to apply the same principle 
to the great length of the building from east to 
west. What was perfectly safe ina short length 
might be weak in a long one. 





SIGHTS AND SCENERY. 

The Princess’s Theatre.—The First part of 
Henry IV. is so well played here in all its 
parts by the Keans and the Keeleys, Bartley 
and Belton, Harley and Meadows, and we can 
so conscientiously recommend all who like the 
[English drama to go and see it, that we have 
the less compunction in pointing out to the 
able artists attached to the establishment, the 
anachronism they exhibit in some of the 
scenery. Henry IV. reigned from 1399 to 
1412. The architecture of ‘‘a Room in the 
Palace,” in the first act, was not introduced till 
a hundred years afterwards; and the same 
must be said of “the Inn-yard at Rochester.” 
‘The costumes are beautiful, and the acting, as 
we have already said, exceedingly good. 

Panorama of the Holy Land.—The artists 
of the very successful panorama of the Nile, 
Messrs. Warren, Bonomi, and Fahey, have 
nearly completed a very interesting panorama 
of the Holy Land, from sketches made in the 
country by Captain Byam Martin and Mr. 
Bonomi. From Suez they will follow the 
route of the Israelites, and show the wells of 
Moses, Sinai, Akabah (a caravan starting for 
Mecca), the mysterious Petra, with the ruins 
at large, Jericho, Bethlehem, and Jerusalem. 
The interior of the Mosque of Omar, in the 
latter city, will afford a novel and striking sub- 
ject for one of the pictures, 
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SEWER ACCIDENT, NORTHUMBERLAND.- 
STREET, STRAND. 

Tue death of two men has been caused by 
the rushing in of water toa large sewer now 
in course of construction at the end of North- 
umberland-street, in the Strand. The works, 
which have been carried on here for some time 
past, are for the purpose of connecting two 
sewers, one coming from Parliament-street 
and the other from Whitehall, through Great 
Scotland-yard. The object of constructing 
these sewers, and making them meet at the 
river’s edge at the bottom of Northumberland- 
street, was (itis said) to prevent the Westminster 
sewers, heretofore discharged in the vicinity 
of the new Houses of Parlhament, from conta- 
minating the atmosphere in and around the 
new Palace; and, to do this, it was necessary 
to reconstruct the sewer coming down White- 
hall and Parliament-street, and discharging 
itself in the Westminster main sewer, and 
make it meet at a point at the bottom of 
Northumberland-street, where the new West- 
minster sewer is intended to discharge itself. 
The sewerage is thence taken by a wooden tube, 
secured between piles, which, by the way, 
will be dangerous for barges, to nearly the 
middle of the river. 

The cause of this accident may be briefly 
explained by the evidence of one of the wit- 
nesses at the inquest, Mr. W. B. Scott, clerk 
of the works under the Commission of Sewers. 
He said, the Victoria sewer, extending along 
Parliament-street, was intended to join another 
sewer, running into the river at Scotland-yard, 
the point of junction being close to the river. 
The Victoria sewer had to be carried across 
the mouth of the Regent-street sewer, and it 
was contemplated to effect this by an open 
cutting, the new sewer being on a level several 
feet lower. Some water from land springs had 
collected in the new sewer above the outlet of the 
Regent-street sewer, and the contractors were 
anxious to get this accumulation drained into 
the lower part towards the point of junction 
and outfall. Accordingly, and without the 
consent or knowledge of the officers of the 
commission, on Sunday they drove a heading 
or small tunnel under the mouth of the 
Regent-street sewer, and ata distance from 





the bottom of several feet. The consequence | the Royal Academy, who had to work as under - 


was, that on Monday forenoon, the tide being | 
in, the bottom of the Regent-street sewer 


gave way, under the pressure, and the water | 


rushing in, the two deceased men were 
drowned. 

The contractors for the works are Messrs. 
Humphreys and Thirsk ?—the amount of the 
contract was nearly 8,000/., but very much 
more than this has been spent,—and for what 
we suppose must be considered only a tem- 
porary measure. 

At high water, the discharge from the sewer 
will be stopped by gates at the bottom of North- 
umberland-street, and some of the inhabitants 
of the neighbourhood are manifesting alarm at 
the probable consequence of a severe storm 
during high water, when there would be no 
escape from the flood. 





ST. MARGARET’S CHURCHYARD, 
WESTMINSTER. 


In the Report on Extramural Sepulture, page 8, 
Dr. Reid says, ‘‘ that the state of the burying- 
ground around St. Margaret’s churchyard is pre- 
jadicial to the air supplied at the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and also to the whole neighbourhood ;”’ that 
‘« these offensive emanations have been noticed at 
all hours of the night and morning ;’’ and that even 
‘‘ fresh meat is frequently tainted ’’ by the delete- 
rious influence of gases issuing from this same 
churchyard. I reiterate these facts here, in order 
to tell you as a sequel how very little good has 
followed their enunciation. One would have ima- 
gined that, with such statements as these before 
them, no parties, however much interested, could 
persist in keeping up—yea, in enlarging the amount 
of the putrescent and hurtful vapours referred to. 
Yet so it is. Graves are still opened in this corrupt 
and overfall ground. Human beings are still in- 
terred,—not in good fresh soil,—not in native dust, 
—but amid the undecayed débris of their de- 
parted ancestors. The old tenant is dispossessed 
by the new, who is laid down amongst Ais bones 
and the broken portions of Ais coffin. Lately, 
interments have again become more frequent here. 
I say again, because last year did have a little effect 
upon the numbers. The pestilence spoke, and was 
obeyed. Alas! that it should only have had 
obedience while present to enforce it. Now, three 
or four times a week do the inhabitants around 
behold the sexton on the look-out for another 
‘ resting-place,’’ —searching-iron in hand, he 
traverses the ground, ever and anon staying to TRY 
what appears to be a ‘likely piace ;’’ not that he 
expects to gain a’ spot quite untenanted, oh, no— 
he knows full well that every inch is occupied; all 
he endeavours to do is to find a place where the 
coffins beneath are sufficiently decayed to allow of 
breaking up. If his dorer get but an easy passage, 
it matters little whose skeleton it may pass through. 
A spot found, there ensues a scene to ‘‘ human 
eyes disgusting ’’—a scene which it will be better to 
leave unnoticed; all that I would farther observe 
about it being, that parties have been seen to pick 
up some of the human bones thrown up by the 
gravedigger, and take them off I know not where— 
most probably, however, to the shops that purchase 
such like commodities. This ground must be 
closed. Whether it would be advisable to pave it 
level, or to lay it out in a shrubbery, may well 
be an after consideration ; the first thing is to get 
it shut up. I mnst say, however, that I should 
very much like to see it adorned with small trees 
and shrubs; and what a far better effect would they 
give the abbey than the nasty, irregular, uneven 


stones that are now scattered at various heights | 


upon its surface. Le Fev. 





SCULPTURE IN ENGLAND. 


PerMIT me to make a few observations on 
the recent remarks in your paper on “ ‘The 
Neglect of Sculpture in England.” As a 
sculptor I can well verify most of the statements, 
though I cannot quite agree with the writer 
that sculpture is on the decline in England. 
Painters have of late loudly complained that 
testimonials have turned from the canvas to 
bronze and marble; and it is certain that of 
late years we have in such matters received our 
due share of public patronage. ‘Trade pursuits 
are not the only hindrance to its progress. 
Noblemen and gentlemen who, in Italy or 
abroad, are purchasers, are here absorbed 
in parliamentary or magistrate duties, or field 
sports. Our Government, again, is most 
fickle and contradictory, and either very pinch- 
ing or very profuse. The whole of the ex- 
terior details of the New Houses of Parliament 
were entrusted to a provincial carver, under 
whom I well remember were several artists of 
talent and education, and student members of 











strappers—ornament men placed on the figure 8, 


_and sculptors on the ornament, producing at 


first the most inglorious confusion. The first 
statues and shields of arms and supporters 
were infamous; the pay was wretched. Al- 
though in the case of the Nelson Column 
details the pay was as bad, Government patron- 
age was really the reverse of that of the houses. 
The designing artist of all the sculptural details 
of Mr. Railton’s plan was put to one side, and 
the several items of detail were given at a nig- 
gardly price to four or six artists of conflicting 
styles, the architect having no power over his 
own work. Then again the same motley 
patronage in the case of the interior decoration 
of the new House of Lords, where, in place of 
there being a directing head in the case of the 
Magna Charta Barons, artists have been ap- 
pointed unacquainted with the medizval cha- 
racter and costume, so necessary to produce a 
proper work, to the exclusion of those best 
versed in such data. There is no doubt that 
the Royal Academy has not placed sculpture 
in that position with regard to space which 


| such works required; and there has been a 


leaning of patronage to the so-called self- 
taught artist,—sometimes a man of the woods 
on some nobleman’s estate, who has managed 
to surprise his Jord and his neighbours by 
some grotesque effort in clay, stucco, or wood. 
Until the Goversment is more honest and 
liberal, sculpture must fight its way on under 
every difficulty. 





ENGINEERING AND ARCHITECTURAL 
DOINGS IN IRELAND. 

Tue Drainage Commissioners of the Board 
of Public Works have received an estimate for 
the drainage works in the district of the Quoile, 
in the county of Down; the amount of which 
is 19,0001. 

The landed proprietors of West Carbery 
and others interested in the promotion of a 
railway to the Western Harbours of the county 
of Cork, met lately in the Court-house at 
Bandon. Mr. Nixon, C.E. bas estimated the 
cost of a line from Bandon to Crookhaven at 
395,000/.: steps are being taken for the further- 
ance of this object. 

The directors of the Midland Great Western 
Railway purpose erecting an extensive hotel in 
connection with their terminus at Galway, and 
designs are, we understand, in preparation for 
same by Mr. Mulvany. A segmental iron 
roof 400 feet long and 80 feet wide, is being 
constructed at the Galway terminus by Mr. 
Turner, of Dublin. Deck beam principals, 
7 inches wide by 4 inch thick (in 4 lengths), 
secured to cast iron shoes; tie bars, 24 inch 
section; the principals, 12 feet 6 inches apart, 
equal to 40 feet wide, of 4 inch thick rough 
plate glass to be continued the entire length of 
roof; scrap ties 6 inches, a lantern running 
through ; centre link, 144 inches by 13 inches 
wide, oval shape, into which the «diagonal tie 
bars, main chord tie bars, and centre strut are 
secured; the roof to be covered with corru- 
gated iron, 16 gauge. ‘The cost will probably 
be 3,700/7. 

The Berehaven Union Workhouse, which 
was commenced in 1848, is rapidly approach- 
ing completion: it has been erected under the 
supervision of Mr. D. W. Murphy, of Ban- 


| try,and Mr. J. Downing, of Bereham. It is 


situated on an eminence: the style is Italian. 
The board-room and _ principal offices are in 
the front, the master’s and matron’s are in the 
centre of the building. 

A new workhouse is proposed to be erected 
at Castlecomer according to the plans by the 
Poor-law Commissioners’ architect, Mr. Wil- 
kinson, and tenders have been invited. 

The report of Mr. Tarrant, C.E., states that 
the stability of the lattice viaduct at the Nore 
has been fully tested for the past six months, 
no alteration in the bearings, or unexpected 
increase of deflection having taken place. 

On the 19th November, considerable exe 
citement prevailed in the town of Ballymoney 
in consequence of the introduction of gas into 
the houses and streets. ‘The work was effected 
by Mr. Archibald Cameron, the contractor ; 
the Earl of Antrim (the principal landlord) 
having given great encouragement. The 
Messrs. Campbell, McNabb, and Clark, of 
Greenock, fitted up the metal work for the 
contractor. 
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DESIGNS FOR KNOCKERS. 





THE WESLEYAN NORMAL COLLEGE, | The first and second floors are appropriated to | The whole of the fronts, with the exception of 


HORSEFERRY-ROAD, WESTMINSTER. 


THE Wesleyan Normal College, which is 
situated in the densely populated neighbour- 
hood of the Horseferry-road, Westminster, 
forms one amongst the important educational 
establishments recently erected in the metro- 
polis. The purpose of the establishment is 
twofold—the training of schoolmasters and 
mistresses and the education of the children 
residing in the locality. It consists of princi- 
pal’s residence, college for students, school- 
rooms for children, and residences for under- 
masters. The buildings cover a space of 
upwards of five acres, and are represented by 
the accompanying engraving. 

The Principal’s Residence, seen on the left 
of the print, fronts the Horseferry-road, and, 
when completed, which is not yet the case, will 
contain committee-room, secretary’s room, and 
library, ten rooms for the use of the principal, 
rooms for porter, &c. The front is built of 
Sneaton stone, with Bath stone dressings, and 
consists of three gables, divided by large but- 


tresses, each gable having an oriel window, | 


with tracery and embattled parapet, the angles 


terminated with gargoyles, for discharge of | 


water from the lead flats. In the centre is a 
large, open archway, communicating with the 
college, and at either end the private entrance 
to house and committee-room. 

The Normal College, for the accommodation 
of 100 students, is quadrangular in plan. In 
the front is a terrace, 8 feet in height, ap- 
proached by a broad flight of steps. The 
principal entrance is central, beneath the oriel 
window of tower, and communicates with 
the (second) quadrangle of Practising 
Schools: the approach on either side to 
the interior apartments is by means of 
a corridor, communicating on the left with 
the head master’s room, the three class-rooms, 
the lecture-hall, the male students’ retiring- 
room, and the gymnasium. The lecture-hall, 
seen on the left of the first quadrangle, is 
40 feet by 30 feet, and finished with an open 


timber-roof, with hammer-beams, the spandrils_ 
of which spring from carved corbels. On the 


right are the female students’ retiring-room, 
mistress’s room, and dining-hall, 50 feet by 
22 feet, the ceiling of which is panelled with 
moulded ribs,and foliated bosses at the intersec- 
tion. On the right, and ona level with the quad- 
rangle, are the domestic apartments, with an en- 
trance adjoining that to theprincipal’sresidence, 


| the male students’ dormitories, approached by | 


| means of a stone staircase on the left. The | stock-brick, with stone dressings: it is to be 


regretted that a better description of brick 


| female students’ dormitories occupy the whole 


| of the third floor, approached bya correspond- | 


| ing staircase on the right. 


These dormitories | 


have a corridor extending the whole length of | 


each floor (140 feet), with apartments on either 
side. Each student is provided with a sepa- 
rate sleeping-room, 9 feet by 7 feet, and 7 feet 
high, and ample provision made for lavatories 
and baths. The centre tower contains a large 
cistern for the supply of water to the dormi- 
tories. The invalid apartments are on the 
right, and the servants’ and housekeeper’s bed- 
rooms over the dining-hall. 

The principal feature in the elevation is the 


central octagonal tower finished with battle- | 


mented parapet and oriel window, two stories 


On either side of the tower are three gables, 
with windows in each; and between the win- 
dows are gargoyles for conveyance of water 
from roofs. The lecture and dining halls form 


in height, in the lower part, over the doorway. | 


that of the principal’s residence, are of ordinary 


was not used. The style is late Perpendicular. 

The Model School is situated beyond the 
Practising Schools, towards the north-east 
(seen in the engraving in the extreme dis- 
tance): the dimensions of this are 40 feet by 
30 feet, and 20 feet high. Underneath the 
school, and of the same dimensions, is a 
covered playroom, 7 feet high, with open 
arches leading to playground, which is fitted 
up fer gymnastic exercises. This building 
being distinct from the rest of the design, the 
style adopted is Early English, with porch and 
lancet windows. 

The building is heated with hot water, and 
lighted with gas. 

The contractors are Messrs. Curtis, of Strat- 
ford, and the design has been carried out 
under the superintendence of the architect, 


Mr. James Wilson, of Bath. 


the two sides of quadrangle, and have but- | 


| tresses to each principal of roof, with pointed 
teaceried windows between ; the whole finished 

| with embattled parapet. 

The Practising Schools are situated in the 





inner quadrangle, approached through the 
centre tower of college, an entrance from 
Peter-street, and a lodge entrance in Alling- 
ton-street. The front of the schools is towards 
the south, and the plan consists of four 
spacious rooms, appropriated to infants of both 
sexes and senior boys ; the dimensions 60 feet 
by 30 feet, and 20 feet high. Each school-room 
is furnished with a gallery and suitable furni- 
ture. There are eight class rooms in connection 
with the infant and junior schools, and two to 
each of the other schools, with a gallery in 
each room. 

The two Masters’ Houses are on the eastern 
side of quadrangle, and overlook the play- 
grounds, which are fitted up with gymnastic 
poles, &c., and surrounded by cloisters for 
exercise in wet weather. The quadrangle 
which faces the south is appropriated to the 
‘infant and industrial playgrounds, and the 
Open space towards the east as a playground 
for senior boys. 


The south elevation of the schools consists of | 


a projecting centre gable, with an oriel window, 
and on either side are cloisters communi- 
cating with the belfry turrets at each angle. 








IRON KNOCKERS. 
Tue two additional knockers here given are, 
Fig. 5, from the Rue Jacob, Paris ; and Fig, 6, 
from the Rue d’Enfer. 





NOTES IN THE PROVINCES, GAS, &e. 

Tue foundation-stone of a new Baptist 
chapel was laid at West-end, Hammersmith, 
by Mr. S. M. Peto, M.P., on Friday in last 
week. The cost is estimated at 2,100/., of 
which 1,000/. is already promised,—100/. of it 
by Mr. Peto. OnThursday week, Little Har- 
rowden church, Northampton, was re-opened, 
with the addition of a newaisle on the north side, 
a restored chancel, Caen stone reredos, open 
seats, vestry, and other improvements. The 
tower peer i been thrown open, and a gal- 
lery removed from the nave. The old carved 
chancel screen has been stripped of its 
twenty coats of paint and tar, repaired, and 
varnished. The church-yard has been ex- 
tended, and new schools have been added to the 
church. The whole works have been executed, 
under the superintendence of Mr. E. F. Law, 
architect, by Messrs. Boddington and Warner, 
contractors.——The project for new markets 
in Durham is progressing favourably. 
A valuable vein of lead ore has been 
found in a colliery near Durham. ——~A 
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new record office is to be built at Aberdeen, 
at an estimated cost of 4,400/.—— Guiseley 
parish church has been repaired and partly re- 
built. The reading-desk has been made to 
turn on a pivot. The Liverpool Times, in 
allusion to a fear expressed by Baron Alderson, 
that the Courts in St. George’s Hall would not 
be ready for several years, expresses an assur- 
ance that there will be no difficulty in complet- 
ing them for the next spring assizes. The only 
difficulty, it remarks, is with respect to the 
approaches. The exterior of St. Peter’s 
Church, Liverpool, has been repaired, under 
direction of Mr. Picton, architect, by Mr. 
Sanders, stonemason.——'T'he small church of 
Thurloxton has been altered, by taking down 
the screen and removing the singing gallery 
back into the tower. A correspondent of 
the Hereford Times, in drawing attention to 
what might be done for the improvement of 
that city, enumerates, Ist. The completion of 
the cathedral. 2nd. The formation of a cattle 
market. 
with gas. 4th. The improvement of entrance 
from Wales at Eign-square, by removal of two 











projecting dwellings at Bowsey-lane. 5th. The | 
| before last.—— Mr. Neeld, M.P. for Chippen- 


abolition of the dangerous turnpike-gate at 
Wyebridge, and formation of a double 
gate with toli-house in the angle of the 
Ross and Abergavenny roads. 6th. The 
restoration of those abominable old alms- 
houses in Widemarsh - street - without. 
The new church, in George-street, Oxford, 
intended as a chapel of ease to the Church of 
St. Mary Magdalen, was consecrated by the 
bishop on Saturday last. It is built of 
Gibraltar stone, with Painswick stone mullions 





3rd. The lighting of the suburbs | 


and facings, and consists of one centre and two | 


side aisles, with a chancel and vestry on the 
east side. ‘The style is Decorated Gothic, with 
slated roof, and nave and aisles divided by 
pillared arches. The cost is stated by a cor- 
respondent at 2,500/. although we find it re- 
marked in an Oxford paper that the estimated 
cost is stated in the subscription-list at 
4,450/. The building was erected by Mr. 
G. Wyatt, of Oxford, builder, from designs 
by Mr. J. P. Harrison, architect. The 
number of sittings, free, is 450. All the seats 
are low and open. The nave, aisles, and 
chancel are laid with tiles, and within the 
altar-rail and baptistery with Minton’s en- 
caustic. Messrs. Minton presented 40/. worth 
of tile to adorn the walls. The west wall dis- 
plays the Royal Arms, with those of the bishop 
and the vicar on either side. The chancel 
fittings, pulpit, &c. are of wainscot carved. 
The roof is of stained wood. The plastering 
of the walls is of a reddish colour, warmth of 
tint being given by a mixture of sands. The 
windows are filled with stained glass by Wailes, 
Warrington, and Hardman, and are chiefly 
gifts. xteriorly the south front parallel with 
the street is surmounted by a pierced orna- 
mental parapet presented by the architect. 
New schools for the accommodation of 150 
boys, 150 girls, and 120 infants are about to 
be erected at Hythe, from the design of Mr. 
J. Messenger. ‘They are Tudor in style, to be 
built of the local stone, the gift of — Deedes, 
Ksq., M.P., with freestone dressings. They 
will have open timber roofs. A new church 
has lately been consecrated here. It is from 
the design of Mr. Sidney Smith. It is of the 
early decorated period, and consists of nave, 
north aisle, chancel, robing-room, and a 
double bell-cot over the western gable. It 
is built of rag with Caen-stone dressings. 
For the construction of a sewer in Sidney- 
street, Cambridge, 44 yards long, 12 inches 
diameter, and 10 feet 9 in. deep, tenders 
were lodged by Joseph Coulson, who proposed 
to execute the sewer at 10s. 6d. per yard 
lineal, lateral drains at 3s. 6d., and junctions 
(6 in.), 28. 6d. each; by John Bennett, sewer, 
9s. 9d., lateral drains, 28, 10d.; and by James 
Stevens, sewer, 10s. Od., lateral drains, 4s. 3d. 
Bennett’s tender was accepted. The Lin- 
colnshire Times states that in consequence of 
the dearness and badness of the gas at Lin- 
coln, there are great complaints amongst the 
consumers, who wish to start a new company, 
and that one large firm is erecting private 
works with the assurance of having far supe- 
rior gas for less than 3s. a thousand cubic 
feet. The mains of the company, it is said, are 
too small to supply the town satisfactorily 
under present circumstances. Sir Richard 
Simeon has offered to make a free gift of the 
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shore ground necessary for the new pier and 
baths at Ryde. The ground-rent of the old 
pier is upwards of 40/. a-year.——The Fare- 
ham Gas Company, says a Hampshire contem- 
porary, have not found the reduction in the 
price of gas, to which they were reluctantly 
driven, so serious an affair as they anticipated ; 
but, on the contrary, the extra consumption 
of their light commodity has enabled them to 
offer considerable additions to the illumination 
of the town without any extra charge at all, and 
for this purpose fresh mains are being laid in 
someofthethoroughfares. Anenlargementofthe 
manufacturing machinery is also already requi- 
site, and is about to be made. ’ 





The gas con- 
| sumers of Evesham are formally intimating to 
their gas company that 11s. a thousand feet (!) 
is more than neighbouring towns are paying, 
and that the price must be reduced to 8s. 6d., 
otherwise they must reliquish the use of gas 
altogether. The only wonder is, perhaps, that 
this is still to do, or rather, that they have not 
already taken their own enlightenment into 
theirownhands. The northern staircase and 
a portion of the gallery of Stoke Church, Devon- 
port, were destroyed by fire on Monday in week 








ham, has presented to his constituents a mar- 
ket house and public hall, erected at a cost of 
12,0007. More notes on gas: our provin- 
cial authorities appear to be busier in trimming 
their lamps these dark nights, than in setting 
their churches, &c. in order: doubtless, they 
fear that in the dark the Pope may slip in. 
We earnestly hope, however, that his Holiness 
will not now be allowed to steal all our church 
decoration from us as he did before, leaving 
little else than mere bare walls and whitewash 
as good enough for Protestant worship. Seri- 
ously, we should not be surprised to find some 
now again indiscriminately attempting to check 
the endeavour, of Jate, to render Protestant 
places of worship worthy of the name, as a 
reflex and exponent of the honour and glory 
felt to be due to Him whose palatial dwellings 
they ought, even outwardly, and to the best of 
poor human ability and grandeur, to show 
themselves, in the eyes of men, to be. It was 
a false step, as well as a gross absurdity, to 
give up such a reflex of the honour and glory 
due to the King of Kings and Lord of Lords, 
whose “glory” even the starry firmament 
above and the flowery earth beneath display, 
in outward show, to mortal eyes,—and that too 
for no real reason but because Popes and 
Papists had the reverence,ay,and the good taste 
too, to encourage the display of decorative 
art in ecclesiastic architecture. But “ more 
notes on gas” is a text for other dis- 
course than this. Our few remaining notes 
this week relate to gas alone, and are of com- 
paratively minor import. The movement 
at Leeds for the establishment of corporation 
gas works, is leading to a like movement at 
Sheffield, where, as we lately said, much dis- 
content exists as to present supplies, and many 
firms are preparing for separate gas establish- 
ments. In moving for a committee which has 
been appointed by the council, to inquire into 
the propriety of applying to Parliament for 
power to erect corporation gas works, Alderman 
Scholfield stated that he had before him the 
returns of a private establishment, in which, 
exclusive of original cost of apparatus, 51,064 
feet of gas cost 1s. 5d. a thousand feet, deduct- 
ing from which the value of the coke, the net 
cost left was 10}d. per thousand. The quality 














of the gas at Sheffield is more complained of 
| than the price, which is stated at 5s. 5d. as the 
| highest charge, in fact the main charge, and 
| 38. 11}d. as the lowest, though as to this 
latter, on which those interested mainly dwelt, 
it is only necessary to stipulate for a quantity 
sufficiently large as the sine qua non of a price 
which might have been pitched at any figure, 
however small, as the extremely low, but alto- 
gether nominal minimum of the actual price. 
Thecharge to ordinary consumers is cheeky fair 
criterion. A Sheffield contemporary, in allusion 
to the present state of things, says, he “ cannot 
at present understand that yas can be produced 
at a hundred separate establishments cheaper 
than at one central manufactory, possessing all 
the advantages which ample resources and the 
best of engineering talent can impart.” Now, 
there cannot, as we have before remarked, be 
a question as to the fact that one such central 
manufactory can produce gas for a hundred 
establishments cheaper than such establish- 
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ments can do themselves: but do they supply 
it, accordingly, even as cheaply—not to say 
cheaper? The very fact that separate esta. 
blishments do make their own gas, and that 
others are finding it to their advantage to fol. 
low such an example, notwithstanding that 
one central company can produce it for all go 
much more cheaply, and could sell it to all at 
least as cheaply as all can separately produce 
it—but don’t,—is what so many justly com. 
plain of, the more so that it has been so 
often proved by compulsory experience on 
the part of gas companies, that when they 
do, the result is that it invariably increases 
their own dividends and enhances their own 
general interests, as well as those of their cus- 
tomers. Be it noted, however, that we have 
never argued for any one straight-laced system 
of prices to be made exactly to fit all circum- 
stances: that would be absurd: we have only 
started and defended the broad principle that, 
in general, gas was far too dear, and that it 
would be greatly to the advantage of all, manu- 


| facturers no Jess than consumers and would. 


be consumers, were the general run of prices 
greatly reduced. And we have not only de- 
fended this principle, but established the truth 
of it, by compelling many companies, through 
the force of an induced public opinion, to 
undergo the experiment of successive and 
sweeping reductions, which, to their own 
astonishment, have uniformly proved admit- 
tedly succcessful, in their own greatly-im- 
proved position and prospects. ‘These experi- 
ments are in full force of progress, and almost 
all we have now to do in the matter is to 
record the results, as we are ever doing, gener- 
ally in the words of the directors themselves, 
or of our contemporaries of the newspaper 
press. The price of gas in Keswick, says 
the Carlisle Journal, “is to be reduced from 
8s. 4d. to 6s. 8d. per thousand cubic feet. 
This no doubt will lead to an increased con- 
suinption of gas, and we trust it will prove 
profitable to the lessee.”’ The movement 
for cheap and good gas is at work in Worksop 
and Radford, where the price is 6s. $d. and 
the dividend 5 per cent. A contemporary 
thinks the latter might easily be augmented 
under more liberal management as to the 
former. 











HOUSE DRAINAGE WITHIN THE LIMITS 
OF THE METROPOLITAN COMMISSION 
OF SEWERS. 


Ir is necessary to remind builders within 
the limits of the Metropolitan Commission 
of Sewers that, by a bye-law confirmed on the 
6th inst., it is ordained, under penalties for 
omission, 


‘‘ That fourteen days at least before beginning to 
dig or lay out the foundations of or for any house to 
be built after the confirmation of this bye-law, * 
or to rebuild any house built or to be built within 
the said limits, pulled down or to be pulled down 
to or below the floor commonly called the ground- 
floor, the master builder, or other person employed 
to build or rebuild such house (or if there be no 
master builder, or other person so employed, then 
the person for whom or by whose order such build- 
ing or rebuilding is to be executed), shall give to 
the Metropolitan Commissioners of Sewers, at their 
principal office, No. 1, Greek-street, Soho, in the 
county of Middlesex, written notice thereof, toge- 
ther with a plan or sketch, and necessary descrip- 
tion, showing the particulars following, that is to 
say,—the level or intended level (as the case may 
be) of the cellars or lowest floor, the fall, material, 
form, construction, and situation of the drains to 
be built, constructed, or used for the drainage of, 
or in connection with, such house or its appur- 
tenances ; and also the outfall or outlet of every 
such drain; and the size, form, situation, and con- 
struction of the privies, water-closets, and cesspools 
to be built, constructed, or used for the drainage 
of, or in connection with, such house ; and no such 
drain, privy, water-closet, or cesspool shall be built, 
constructed, or used, until the particulars so re- 
quired to be shown have been approved by the said 
commissioners, unless the said commissioners do 
not signify their approval, disapproval, or other 
directions, within fourteen days after the receipt, at 
the said office, of the aforesaid notice and particulars. 
And it is hereby further ordained, that the master 
builder, or other person employed to build any 
house in progress of erection within the limits afore- 
said at the time of the making of this by-law (oF if 
there be no master builder or other person so em- 
ployed, then the person for whom or by whose 
order such building is erected), and the owner 0 
every house within the limits aforesaid (that is to 
say, the person receiving, or who would be entitled 
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to receive, the rack-rent of such house, if the same 
were let at a rack-rent), the building whereof shall 
have been completed, but which shall not have been | 
inhabited by any person as tenant or occupier | 
thereof beforetheconfirmation of this bye-law, shall, | 
within one calendar month after the confirmation of 
this bye-law, give to the Metropolitan Commissioners | 
of Sewers, at their said principal office, written 
notice thereof, together with a plan, sketch, and 
necessary description, showing ’’ same particulars 
as set forth for houses about to be built. 

The regulation does not apply to houses 
within the city of London. By a second bye- 
law, district-surveyors are required, subject to 
a penalty not exceeding 5/. for each breach, to 
“transmit,on Monday in each week, to the prin- | 
cipal office of the Metropolitan Commissioners | 
of Sewers, No. 1, Greek-street, Soho, in the 
county of Middlesex, so that the same may he 
received at the said office by or before eight 
o'clock in the afternoon on that day, a return, 
in the form hereunder specified, of all notices 


of building or rebuilding houses and buildings | Abbey, who generally place the Hospitium near 


, : : : d | the Guest’s C y 
tioned, in the counties of Middlesex, Surrey, | uest’s Chapel 


within the parts and places hereinafter men- 


and Kent, respectively, received by him under 
the last-mentioned Act of Parliament, during 
each and every week ending Saturday, at 
twelve o’clock at noon preceding such return.” 





LONDON IN TIMES PAST. 


CoNsIDERING the enormous, and in many 
parts demoralised, population of London, 
it is marvellous there should be so little 
personal insecurity, and it is rather a rare 
occurrence, for people in the habit of 
going about town, to meet with the slight- 
est molestation, by day or night, compara- 
tively speaking, to times past, as the fol- 
lowing instances will serve to show :—At Ken- 
sington, on Sunday evenings, a bell used to 
be rung at intervals to muster the people re- 
turning to town, and as soon as the multitude 
had assembled sufficiently strong to ensure 
mutual protection, it set off. George the 
Fourth and the late Duke of York, when very 
young men, were stopped one night in a 
hackney coach and robbed, on Hay-hill, 
Berkeley-square. To cross Hounslow-heath 
or Finchley-common, now both enclosed, after 
sunset, was a service of great danger: those 
who ventured were always well armed, and 
some few had even ball-proof carriages. In 
those days there was a house on Finchley- 
common well known as the place of rendez- 
vous for highwaymen. Fortunately these oc- 
currences are now matters of history. The 
standard of wealth is no less changed than the 
standard of safety. Tavistock-street, Covent- 
garden, was once the street of fashionable 
shops, what Bond-street and Regent-street are 
now. Within memory, the principal carriage 
approach to old Drury-lane Theatre, the last 
but one before the present, was through that 
part of Drury-lane which is now a flagged 
foot passage, and called Drury-court, just op- 
posite the new church in the Strand. The 
ring in Hyde-park, so celebrated in old novels 
and plays, and so often the scene of duels, 
was a short time ago still to be traced round a 


| running in a southerly direction. 
| casion some slight excavations had been made, 


PAiscellanea, 





Dieeines, Furness Appey.—Our readers 
may remember that Mr. Sharpe, in his paper 
on Furness Abbey, read when the Arche- 
ological Association went there, asserted that 
the Hospitium (or reception-room for strangers) 
was on the south side of the Conventual church, 
On that oc- 


which proved, by laying bare a column, that a 
building had existed. ‘The question, on the 
minds of many who were then, and probably 


| still are, opposed to Mr. Sharpe’s view was, 


| on the opposite or western side. 


what kind of a building was it? He also 
maintained that the windows of the Hospitium 
did not overlook the cloisters, but were placed 
Also, that 
the building was usually of great length. In 


| these views, Mr. Sharpe differs, in toto, with 





clump of trees near the foot barracks: it en- | 


closed an area of about ninety yards in 
diameter, and about forty-five yards wide: 


day now diffused round the whole park, and | 


partially in the Regent’s-park. At the rate 


the country is advancing in improvement and | 


wealth, what will be the comparison at the 
end of the next half-century ?—G, I. R. 





Avuctionrers’ Fees.—In an Exchequer 
case it has been recently ruled, that an 


the opinion of all the historians of Furness 


A fortnight ago an ex- 
ploring party made some excavations at Fur- 
ness, and established, in confirmation of this 
opinion, the existence of a building, of great 
length, laying bare several of its columns. 
Three of the columns were laid bare, and were 
found to be equidistant. Mr. S. was of 
opinion that the building would be found to 
extend to two hundred and fifteen feet, repre- 
senting fifteen columns, equidistant, and on 
excavating at that extreme distance an oc- 
tagonal column was found with feathered 
masonry on each side. 

British ARCH OLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
—QOn the llth inst. Mr. Pettigrew, V.P., in 
the chair, Mr. Pratt exhibited several interest- 
ing antiquities, amongst them a picture sup- 
posed to represent the massacre of the 11,000 
virgins near the city of Cologne. Such a 
picture, taken from a Spanish galleon, is 
described by Howell, and he says it was ex- 
hibited at Westminster in the time of James I. 
From this description Mr. Planché was in- 
clined to think that the picture then exhibited 
was the very one now produced. A commu- 
nication was received from Mr. E. Sharpe, 
describing some excavations undertaken on 
the site of the Hospitium at Furness Abbey, 
during the last month, which is noticed 
above. The’ rubbish accumulated on the 
floor, appeared to be the ruins of the building 
undisturbed, and is of a depth of from 5 to 6 
feet: a considerable quantity of burnt wood 
upon the floor appears to indicate the firing of 
the building before it fell. A full account of 
these discoveries, with additional information 
respecting this ruin, obtained from documents 
now in France, will appear in the next number 
of the society’s journal. Mr. H. S. Cuming 


drill-bow. 

ARCHITECTURAL INstiTUTE oF Scor- 
LAND.—The second meeting of the Institute 
was held inthe Hopetoun Rooms on Thursday 
evening last week. The Very Rev. Edward B. 
Ramsay read a paper “ On the Method by 
which the Members generally may practically 
follow out the Architectural purposes of the 
Institute.’ Mr. David Cousin next read 
a paper, entitled “ What will it cost?” show- 


: |] tk y sult from the pro- 
here used to assemble all the fashion of the | ing the evil effects resulting fro A 


minent 
often given to the element of cost in the erec- 
tion of buildings, to the sacrifice of elegance 
and beauty in the design. 

ProposED ALTERATION OF THE “ Lon- 
poN Mecuanics’ Instirution.”’—I was 


| glad to see an announcement in your journal 


auctioneer cannot charge his commission on | 


sales effected by others, although his autho- 
rity to sell be stillunrevoked. In the case in 
question the auctioneer, Mr. Shuttleworth, had 
previously, but unsuccessfully, tried to sell the 
property (a house and land at Wimbledon) at 
auction. He had also got an offer for private 


sale, but was told the property had been | 


already sold by another agent, named Mason, 
also employed by the plaintiff. Witnesses de- 


clared the custom to be in favour of sucha 
charge, but could cite no instance of its being | 


insisted on. Does not such a decision at once 
enable a seller to obtain the services of as 
many selling-agents as he likes at the price 
of one, though at the cost of all? 


of a proposal for forming the now London 
Mechanies’ Institution into a college; partly 
because it has long been in my mind to eail 
the attention of your readers to the desirability 
of the formation of a people’s college, and this 
seems to be a favourable opening; and partly 
because I think it will be the means of making 
that institution more really and permanently 
useful than it is at present. The object of my 
addressing you is to urge the adoption of the 
proposal upon the present members, and to 
assist in keeping the thing before the public, 
as probably that will be one of the best means 
of promoting its success, The present insti- 


tution is in many respects a misnomer, for 
there are but few ordinary mechanics who can 
afford the expense of its high subscription and 
the extra charges for the classes. Besides, the 


| 
} 


| 


| 
| 


kind of information which is, I think, most 
needed by mechanics ani others of the same 
class, is not that which partakes of the super- 
ficial and general, but that which assimilates 
more nearly to an educational drilling ; and it 
appears to be the object of this proposal so to 
alter the present institution as to divest it of 
its general character, and to give it this educa- 
tional aspect, and by this means fill up the 
chasm which now exists between our ordinary 
day-schools and those seats of learning usually 
called colleges, now confined to those who are 
able to devote their days to study, while the 
formation of this Birkbeck, or People’s, or 
Mechanics’ College, call it what you please, 
would give those whose days are occupied by 


| business the opportunity of getting, what 


and almost exclusive consideration | 


Charles Knight calls somewhere “ special 
education,” viz., a sort of college course. 
MECHANIC. 

Wipe Estimatinc.—Half-a-dozen corre- 
spondents have sent us the list of tenders for 
taking down and rebuilding the “ Artichoke ” 
wine vaults, Clare-market (Mr. Tatlock, archi- 
tect), but publication seeming to have no good 
effect, we do not print it. ‘here were twenty 
competitors, and the quantities were supplied 
to all. The highest was 1,010/. 15s. 11d., and 
then they went down in regular progression 
to 528/.! Mr. Treherne’s was accepted at 
6471. 

OLp-stREET EXTENSION, AND New 
Oxrorv-strREET JuncTions.—The neces- 
sity of this line of communication from Shore- 
ditch to the western districts of the metropolis 
has long been felt, and is becoming daily more 
apparent. No other proposed new line of 
street possesses greater facilities for construc- 
tion : it is already formed up to Goswell-street, 
where the screen wall of the Charter-house 
grounds cuts it short. It would then pass 
through St. John’s-square, and cut Victoria- 
street at right angles, thence by King’s-row 
to New Oxford-street. The character of the 
property through which it would pass is of 
the most inferior description, and the length 
of new-street would only be about five fur- 
longs. It would greatly relieve the City- 
streets, now wholly insufficient for the traffic, 
and, if continued the full width of Old-street, 
would form a noble line from the west and 
south-west districts to Shoreditch, Hackney, 
and the Eastern Counties Terminus.—Arcnt- 
TECTUS. 

STatge oF CLERKENWELL CourTS AND 
AuLeys.—lI would invite public attention to 
the condition of Bell-alley, Rose-alley, Frying- 
pan-alley, Lamb-court, Cock-court, and Broad- 
yard, Turnmill-street. ‘To most of these courts 
there is but one entrance, this is under 3 feet 
wide,* in fact, two persons can scarcely pass ; 





Sead 2. shai heien the. hidleny of tha ok aun the houses are three stories, about 30 feet high, 


let in different tenements: men, women, and 
donkeys find a shelter together, and a scene of 
squalid misery and moral degradation, that 
would vie with old Paris, or the closes of Glas- 
| gow, presents itself to the philanthropist,—a 
| scene that would shame this boasted centre of 
civilization, and be a scandal to the nineteenth 
| century.—S. 
WroveGut-tron BeaM-PLAtTes.—In our 
| last number we copied from the Gateshead 
| Observer a notice of beam-plates manufactured 
| at the Derwent Ironworks for Messrs. Tod and 
| Macgregor, of Glasgow. We have seen these 
| extraordinary specimens of labour. At the 
| station of the Edinburgh and Glasgow Rail- 
| way there lay four beams of malleable iron, 
oval shaped and closely wrought, measuring 
| 17 feet 6 inches in length, 4 feet 8 inches in 
| extreme breadth, and 1} inch in thickness. 
| The weight of each is about 25cwt. And all 
' this comes from the hand, or “ rolling,”— 
not by fusion or casting. —Daily Mail. [The 
paper referred to states, as to the clipping of 
this beam into shape, that with a simple pair 
of scissors the required figure is cut out of the 
sheet of iron with as much ease and nonchalance 
as a thrifty housewife, after she has read the 
Observer, clips it into a “ pattern.” 

Tue Royat Excuance, Lonpon.—The 
principal merchants and brokers of London are 
moving to have the area of the Royal Exchange 
covered in with glass, so as to afford shelter 
to the merchants when on "Change. We urged 
the necessity of this long ago. 





_* The Buildings ‘Aet provides ‘that every alley shall be 
20 feet wide, or as wide as the houses may be high, and 
have two distinct entrances. 
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Tur Iron Traps.—The “ means devised 
and adopted to prevent the further continu- 
ance of the pernicious scrip system in Scot- 
land” must have been pretty stringent, as they 
already begin to operate in the tumbling down 
of extensive businesses hitherto kept afloat 
on bladders of “ scrip.” Scottish pigs, too, 
appear to be already assuming a somewhat 
more buoyant state in the midst of the 
scrubbing through which they are being 
stripped of their “ pernicious” scurf. It is 
questionable, however, whether the English 
or Welsh obesity of over-production be much 
less pernicious to the health of the trade than 
the mere flatulency complained of in Scotland. 
The Welsh are still engaged in starting new 





works, and some of them call this a “‘ cheering | 
upward move.” True, one of thsee prophets, | 
Merlin, to wit, is boasting of a large foreign con- | : 
tract for rails, but old works, one would think, | ence, had lately induced the establishment of 
could swallow up two or three such contracts, | similar societies in several chief towns of 
at least, and be none the worse, in appetite for | Great Britain, and the spirit had even extended 
more. Besides, the export returns of last | to foreign countries, where the evils of the 
month show a decided falling-off even from | centralization system, and of the interference 


those of the same time last year; and, more- | of Government 


InsTITUTION oF CrviL EncINgEERS.—The 
report read at the annual General Meeting, on 
the 17th inst., urged the necessity of organisa- 
tion amongst the great body of the civil engi- 
neers generally, as well for the purposes of 
professional advancement as for protection of 
their interests,—their rights and privileges,— 
which had of late been invaded by persons not 
regularly brought up to the profession. It 
was shown, that as this institution was the 
most natural, so it was the only ready means, 
by which this desirable end could be properly 
and effectively carried out, and how absolutely 
essential it was that it should receive the 
cordial support of every civil engineer who 
had the honour and credit, both of himself and 
of his calling, sincerely at heart. The same 
necessities which had, many years ago, called 
this institution, the first of its kind, into exist- 


oards, had been severely felt : 


over, itis reported that the iron trade in France | all these societies had taken this, the parent 
is greatly on the increase. It may interest our | society, as a model in nearly every particular. 
own particular class of readers more, however, The number of members now amounts to 681, 
to know, in the meantime, that “iron of | of all classes. 


different makes is being continually sold, 
through commission agents and by other 
indirect channels, upon terms that would not 
be entertained if offered directly at the works.” 

Raitway Jottincs.—Out of about 300 
notices in the Gazette, for applications to Par- 
liament for proposed railway, water, gas, and 
other schemes requiring its sanction, plans 
were deposited for only 104. The greater 
number, however, require no plans. The first 
deposit was for the “ Melton and Driffield 
Junction Railway,” and the last, within ten 
minutes of the doors being closed, was for the 
** Buckhurst Railway.”——The first sod of the 
Hereford and Shrewsbury line has been laid. 
——At the Bradford County Court, the Court 
have supported the Midland Railway Com- 
pany in their refusal to carry coals for a coal 
owner who had refused to pay a demurrage 
agreed on for allowing his coal to stand for a 
certain time in the company’s waggons, and 
decided that the latter had a lien on the coal in 
their possession on that account. Theaction was 
brought by the coal owner to compel the com- 
pany to carry his coal at the proper carriage 
price. In reference to late experiments, with 
iron permanent ways, the Standard says, “ The 
effect of the solid road, as compared with a 
yielding road, is to increase the effective trac- 
tive power, and increase the steadiness of the 
engine and train, and by that means to cause 
a reduction both in the cost of locomotive 
power and repairs of engines and carriages. 
The evil of the stone-block system is not 
rigidity, but the looseness of the chairs upon 
them, which produces unevenness, and causes 
each wheel of the engine, tender, and carriages 
to have the effect of a blow upon the ends of 
the rails. This defect cannot take place when 
the block and sleeper are cast in one, or when 
the sleeper, chair, and rail are combined in one. 
Offers have been made by eminent contractors 
to maintain the iron road at a much reduced 
amount, as compared with the wooden road ; 
so much so, as to include the renewal, as well 
as the maintenance, in the sum now paid for 
maintenance alone.” 

Fatt or a Portion or Krino’s-cross 
TunneL.—On Monday last, in making ready 
the cill in course of tunnelling towards the 
permanent station of the Great Northern line, 
at King’s-cross, where the old Small-pox 
Hospital has been demolished, to make way for 
the permanent station, a large mass of dry, 
clayey earth gave way, and killed one of the 
miners, besides slightly injuring several others. 

Monument To Tit1an.—The ex-Emperor 
of Austria, in one of his visits to Venice, 
ordered the construction of a monument to 
Titian. He left the Academy of Venice the 
choice of form and site. The Academy 
confided the monument to one of its members, 
M. Zandomeni, professor of sculpture. This 
gentleman’s design is on rather a colossal 
scale. It comprises a large statue of Titian 
between two allegorical figures. The monu- 
ment is to be placed in the Church of St. Mary 
a eon ~ eo of Canova. It will be 

naugu » In about a year’s time, wi 
msc pitt, oP y , With great 
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Hitron’s Cructrixion, Liverpoou,—A 
correpondent informs us that Hilton’s “ Cruci- 
fixion,” in the Town-hall, Liverpool, is so 
placed that it is suffering greatly from the sun 
and other causes, and will ultimately be de- 
stroyed if left there. The town-council should 
see to this: it is a fine work, and should be 
carefully preserved. Additional interest will 
attach to it when the large engraving from it, 
which is now being executed for the Art-Union 
of London, at a great cost, to distribute as 
prizes, is completed. 

Tue Evinsurcu Staucuter- Hovses 
have been commenced. They are to be erected 
from the designs of the city architect, and the 
town council have agreed, by nineteen to 
twelve, to allow him 24 per cent. commission 
on the amount of estimate, in addition to his 
ordinary salary,—the undertaking being con- 
sidered not specially town’s work, but a specu- 
lation between the city and the fleshers. 

Extent or Lonpon.—An American, who 
says our metropolis has filled him with amaze- 
ment, asks us how many houses it contains, and 
how many miles of streets. It is stated on 
good authority that London has 300,000 
houses, which cover an area eighteen miles long 
and seven miles wide. Between the Ist of 
January, 1839, and June, 1850, 64,058 new 
houses were built, forming 1,652 new streets. 

Statues to Nava. CaprTains.—A cor- 
respondent asks what has become of the grant 
of money obtained by the late Sir R. Peel for 
the erection of statues to Collingwood and 
Hardy. Want of a site was understood to be 
a difficulty in the way of the appropriation of 
it, but surely ‘l'rafalgar-square is not yet all 
used up. 

DRAINAGE AND Water Suppity oF 
ToTTENHAM.—The Local Board of Health 
have allowed the report of their surveyor, Mr. 


_J. Pilbrow, C.E., to be published, in order to 





correct what is conceived to be misapprehen- 
sion on the part of the ratepayers as to the 
cost, &c., of the projected works. In this 
report it is stated that the amount of the whole 
of the three compulsory rates required from 
those who hoth own and occupy property, 
would be 104d. in the pound, from those who 
occupy and not own, 9d., and from those who 
own and not occupy, 14d. The drainage rates, 
it is added, would decrease every year for the 
thirty years, and then cease altogether, except 
a very small fraction for repairs, &c. The 
rates in question, we need scarcely add, are 
those for both drainage and water supply to 
the whole district. The annual charges for 
the water itself are estimated at from 5s. to 
40s., according to the class of dwelling to be 
supplied. 

Dinner TO Sir J. Watson Gorpon.— 
The Royal Scottish Academy entertained this 
artist at dinner on Friday week, Professor Wil- 
son in the chair. 

Water-C.iosets.—Could not some of our 
manufacturers of water-closets produce a chea 
substitute for the present sort of closets, wit 
eh cisterns at top, by making use of 
a hand-engine, similar to the beer-engine, to 
draw the water from the bottom.—W. L. 








Tue Royat Acapemy.—At the eighty. 
second anniversary of the Royal Academy of 
Arts, on the 10th inst., the silver medal for 
the best drawings of the River Front of 
Greenwich Hospital was presented to Mr. 
Henry Cumings, and the silver medal for the 
next best to Mr. John Robinson. The presi- 
dent made no set address. It may be ex. 
pected that architecture will fare better at the 
Academy this year than last, as there are two 
architects in the new council list, viz., Mr. 
Barry and Mr. Hardwick. The announcement 
of Mr. Jones’s resignation, which we were the 
first to make (though denied by some of our 
correspondents), was perfectly correct. We 
believe we shall be found equally correct when 
we say that there will be several important 
changes attempted in the management of the 
Academy before long. 


LaMBETH NATIONAL ScHOOLS. — On 
Wednesday, in last week, the first stone of 
Holy Trinity National Schools, Carlisle-street, 
Lambeth, was laid by the rector of St. Mary’s, 
Lambeth. The site was given by the Primate. 
The schools are intended for 200 boys, 
200 girls, and 100 infants. 


Jasper Bripce.—A bridge for railway 
purposes is about to be constructed over the 
river at Sherbrooke, Canada, to consist entirely 
of jasper, of which unbounded masses are in 
the vicinity of that town. It is proposed by 
the railway company to prepare a block of 
jasper for the Industrial Exhibition. 


IncRUSTATION OF STEAM-BOILERS.—A 
patent has been granted to a physician, prac- 
tising in the metropolis, for a method of 
galvanically preventing the incrustation of 
steam-boilers by earthy matters, which appears 
to be still regarded as a desideratum, notwith- 
standing the various hopeful inventions alrea‘ly 
patented or otherwise published. 


Picture Saves, LiverPoou.—lIt is stated 
that the sales of pictures this year, at the 
Liverpool Academy Exhibition, have produced 
nearly 2,000/. 


Conway AND BriTANNIA BaripGes.— 
On Thursday, 12th inst., the second lecture 
on this subject was given by Mr. Wheeler, 
C.E., at the Literary Institution, Islington. 
A general description of the Britannia Bridge 
was affurded by a model about 11 feet long, 
portions of it being removed as required to 
exhibit its construction. Models of the 8 pon- 
toons and apparatus for floating the tubes 
were prepared, to convey an idea of this opera- 
tion. 

Ipswich GRAMMAR Scuoo.t Competi- 
TION.—We are informed that about fifty de- 
signs were sent in for this building, and the 
committee, after several very long sittings, 
have selected that of Mr. H. Woolnough, 
of Ipswich, architect. 

Sr. Mary’s Cuaret, Hampsteap.—The 
restorations and renovations of this chapel, 
under Mr. Wardell, are almost completed ; 
and last week a statue of the Virgin and Child 
was elevated to its niche over the portico. ‘The 
figure is executed in Caen stone, by Swales 
and Boulton, and is six feet in height. Our 
informant states that it is extremely creditable 
to the executants. 

Pret MonuMEnT IN Leeps.—It has been 
determined to erect a bronze statue—8 fect 
6 inches high, with a suitable pedestal of 
Aberdeen marble. The statue is to be executed 
by Mr. W. Behnes, sculptor in ordinary to the 
Queen. The price of the work has been fixed 
at 1,500 guineas, 

Hovus&-BUILDING IN THE Barra KING- 
pomM.—The houses are built of a stiff clay, 
worked up by being trampled in water until it 
is in a fit state for use. It is then put between 
two planks, separated, to form the thickness of 
the wall: having trodden down a layer, about 
eighteen inches thick, it is left to dry, sup- 
— by the planks, for some few days, the 

eat of the sun soon rendering it nearly of the 
hardness of brick : the planks are then shifted 
up, supported beneath, and a fresh layer of 
clay is again trampled down, and this is re- 

ated till the desired elevation of the walls 
is attained. A house of 40 feet long, and 


20 broad, divided into three rooms, and 4 
dressing closet, was completed in less than 
three weeks, so far as the walls and roof were 
concerned: as for window frames and doors, 
there were none.—Seven Years’ Service on the 
Slave Coast. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


ue 2 CL". 2 5 Wes i Be “¥; 3." 
“C, B. A.” “7. L, ow, BF. | Pal A » Rag “PW. 
B..” “Od F" (handed to publisher), aS P. % (thanks), 
«TH. T.,” “J.T.” “ Quondam,” “ Verity,” “E. W 
«Ww. R.” (we are not aware of the present state of the 
project). 

“* Books and Addresses.” —We have not time to point out 
books or find addresses. 

NOTICE.—All communications respecting advertisements 
should be addressed to the “‘ Publisher,” and not to the 
«< Editor :” all other communications should be addressed 
to the Eprror, and not to the Publisher. 








ADVERTIS EMENTS. 
Now complete in -_ volume, elegantly bound for the drawing- 
m table, &c., price 11. 53. 
UILDINGS AND MONUMENTS, 
MODERN AND MEDLEVAL; 
Being Illustrations of the Edifices of the Nineteenth Century, and 
of some of the Architectural Works of the Middle Ages. 
By GEO. GODWIN, F.R.8., 
Fellow of the Institute of Architects ; Corresponding 
Member of several Societies. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“ The bold and effective woodcuts which have now appeared for 
some years past in the weekly sheets of our excellent contemporary 
The Builder, must be oars to all who are the least interested in 
architecture, if it were =v. from the show they make among their 
fellows of the ‘jllustrat press in the windows of the news- 
venders. It will, we are sure, be very acceptable to such as set a 
higher value upon these prints than the ephemeral fprinte they 
give on their first appearance, to have smooth and well-printed im- 
preemene at a very moderate price. In the sypabliention now be- 
ore us, with the advantages of glossy i * and tinted paper, they 
me a beauty which some persons will be scarcely peperss to 

t,who are not fully aware of the great importance of good 
nting to wood engravings.”—Genlleman’s Magazine. 

Oe Dhis cheap and handsome re-issue of the principal cuts which 
have ap from time to time in The Builder is an exceeding] 
useful Muadition to illustrated literature. We know that work fe 
read and purchased by many who have no connection with 
‘building ;’ there are, however, a class who are not aware of the 
value or curiosity of its many engravings, and such persons will, 
no doubt, avail themselves of this handsome re-issue of them. 
printed on finer paper, and with greater care, and accompanied 
Ww y' a pre r amount of descriptive letter-press "—Art Journal. 

blication of much merit and interest. Thearticles are able 
and ‘cattle the engravines excellent.”— The Literary Gazette. 

“The idea of ee in a separate and handsome form 
some of the best architectural subjects that have been given in The 
Builder was a good one. Besides being thus brought together 
within a comparatively small and convenient com separated 
from miscellaneous matter of only technical or temporary in- 
terest,—the woodcuts are so greatly improved in appearance that 
they scarcely seem to be from the same blocks as before. The same 
illustrations, or the same number ef them, could not have been 
brought out at the same price had not the blocks been already ex- 
ecuted, an they not served their purpose in a periodical 
having an assured sale."—The Atheneum. 

“ Unparalleled in ~_ artistic world for cheapness as well as for 
ity and beauty of effect.” “It is among the cheapest and the 

best works of the kind ever published "— The Observer. 

“ This ought to be supported by public patronarte, for it certainly 
affords, at a very moderate price, a greater quantity and variety of 
Ferenapee we oe to the eye as well as to the mind than has hitherto 

aftorded by any popular architectural publication. It appears 
popend a judicious plan, illustrating new buildings, together with 
others of older date.”— The Globe. 

“ This is a happy idea. mens skilfully carried out. Fine printing, 
and a deep yellow give a most charming effect to these 
vigorous and faithful ‘i bentontlons of the edifices of the nineteenth 
century, and of some of the architectural works of the Middle 
Ages;’ and the work will thus worthily fill a gap in pictorial 
literature—for we have no popular book of consequence on modern 
architecture. Medisev»l structures, moreover, have rarely been 
more effectively treated.”—Gloucestershire Chronicle, 


See also the Civil Engineers’ Journal, the Morning — 
Morning Advertiser, Bristol Journal, Bristol Mirror, &. &c. &c. 


No. 2, York-street, Covent-garden. May be obtained through 
any Bookseller. 


MR. THOMAS TATE’S NEW WORKS. 
On Tuesday, December 24, will rd as. hy One Volume, 
12mo0. with nu 


me 
HE ELEMENTS a MECH ANISM. 
By THOMAS TATE, 
Of Kneller Training Selleen Twickenham ; ; late Mathematical 
Professor and Lecturer on Chemistry in the National Society’s 
Tr alpine College, Battersea ; Author of “ Exercises on Mechanics 
and Natural Philosophy,” &c. 
Rv the same Author, in the pre 

THE PRINCIPLES of MECH ANICAL PHI- 
,oenret applied to PRACTICAL MECHANICS. 12mo, 

foodeute. 

ON the STRENGTH of MATERIALS. Just 
published. In 8vo. price 5s. 6d. cloth. 

“ This may be briefly regarded as the best and most scientific 
treatise on a subject of great practical importance.”—Lady’s and 
Gentleman's Diary. 

London: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 


HE ART-JOURNAL: Monthly Journal 
of the Arts. Price Half-a-Crown Monthly. With the First 
of January, 1851, will be commenced a new volume of THE ART- 
JOURNAL. with such improvements as have been suggested by 
experience, the advanced intelligence of the age, and that aug- 
mented power which results from increased as tity. The cir- 
culation of this J ournal, Soe the past year, has approached 
18,000 monthly : its quently enabled to obtain 
the co-operation of qeceunplighed * writers and eminent engravers, 
and to avail themselves of all the advantages which industry and 
capital may — at a eae nd, 

The Engravi MAK res by BRITISH ARTISTS, com- 
posing the VERNON GA LERY, will be continued. Among the 
works on Sculpture will be several after the most eminent masters 
I  Coemnene and His Grace the Duke of Devonshire has been 

oo eee ace at the disposal of the Editor, for engraving in the 
ners JOURNAL, the whole of his Gallery of Sculpture at 
Chatsworth. 

The Editor has also arranged in Germany for a series of Twentv- 
four drawings—* Episodes in Life ”"—drawn expressly for the ART- 
JOURNAL, by Moritz Retzsch : these will be engraved on wood, of 
large size and in the highest style of Art; also for a series of illus- 
trated articles on “ Karly Costumes,” from the pen and pene of 
Professor Carl Heideloff. produced expressly for the ART- 
JOURNAL, the engravings to be on wood; ana also for a series 
of twelve drawings of figures revresentin: the “ Cardinal Virtues,” 
ee {rmsemty for the” ART. JOURNAL by Professor Miicke, of 

dusseldor' 

The ART-JOURNAL, during the year 1851, will contain 
upwards of a Thousand Engravings on Wood, of the rarest, most 
beautiful, and most suggestive, of the Works of Industry of all 
Nations, to be exhibited in London, in 1°51 : comprising a very ex- 
eine Sppetieahed Catalogue of the Great Collection of the Art of 

c 

The ART-JOURN AL is therefore recommended to the atelier of 
the Artist; to the library of the Amateur; tothe desk of the 
Student ; to the workshop of the Manufacturer ; and A, the draw- 
ing-room table of the Admirer of Beautiful Engravin 

TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS.—The ART. JOURNAL for the 
years 1849 and 1850, properly commenced & new series of that work. 

With these Volumes it was enlarged in size and improved in 
character ;'and with the vear 18/9 began the “ Vernon Gallery,” a 
series of fine _ original Engravings on steel. 

New Subscribers, therefore, are informed that a complete series 
of the ART-.JOURNAL may be obtained by procuring these two 
volumes. Each contains Twenty-four Line Sngravings of the 
“ Vernon Gallery,” and Twelve Engravings of Statues, on steel, with 
— Eight Hundred Engravings on wood, and may be had 

itly bound i — cloth for One Guinea and a Half of any Book- 
a erin the Ki 

Publisher, Ghonor VIRTUE, Ivy-lane, St. Paul's: Commn- 

be addressed to 











PRICE THR 


EEPENCE. 


After the 1st of January, 1851, 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE 
will be 

EXCLUSIVELY DEVOTED TO REVIEWS OF NEW 
Orders and Advertisements will be received by 


MESSRS. REEVE AND BENHAM, 5, HENRIETTA-STREET, , COVENT. GARDEN. 


PUBLICATIONS AND LITERARY VARIETIES. 





4 he E QUARTERLY REVIEW.— 


No. CLXXV.—ADVERTISEMENTS for the forthcoming 
Number must be forwarded to the Publisher by the 23rd instant. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarie-strect. 


EWs! ! NEWS! ! NEWS! — The best, 

onpent, gad eee in the world. —LLOYD'S 

WEEKI iy DON Ew SPAP contains sixty large columns 

- the latest intelligence from all parts of the globe, price only 

Cvaepenee, postage Send three postage stamps to 'E. LLOY D, 
isbury-square, London, and receive une copy as a sample. 








This ris is published, in 8vo.. price 54, clo 


yy: 
TREATISE on COPYRIGHT in DESIGN 
in ART and MANUFACTURES; with an Addenda con- 
tainias oe Designs a of 1850, and the Cases to the present time. 
byt TURNE of yok Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
The Addenda meg > = be had rately, price = 
be we the same Autho' 
COUNSEL to INVENTORS. of IMPROVE- 
MENTS in the Useful Arts. Pri 
London : PREDERIC ELSwout! if eS Bookseller, 
19, Chancery- 


PPURNING and MECHANICAL MANI- 


PULATIO 
By the late CMARLES HOLTZAPFFEL, A.LC.E., &. 
Just published, Vol LIL = j 
ABRASIVE and MISCELLANEOUS PRO- 
CESSES, which cannot be accomplished with cutting tools, Com- | 
prising apparatus, materi and processes. for gfinding and 
polishing, commonly employed in the. mechanical and useful arts | 
—Grinding and sha cutting tools—The = of a 
rials by abrasion—Lapidary work—Gem and _— 
Varnishing and caoquerne.  pbees Copious Index of Vols L., 7 
and ILL., 8vo. cloth, Lae | 
(Secord Thousand.) 
ON MATERIALS; their Differences, Choice, | 
and Preparation. wid “y 





Second Thousand.) v , 

ON the PRINCIPLES of CONSTRUCTION, 
ACTION, and APPLICATION of CUTTING TOOLS. Price 208. 
Published by HOLTZAPFFEL and CO, Engine, Lathe, and 
Tool Manufacturers, 64, Charing-cross, and 127, Long-acre, London, | 


Prospectuses, with tables of contents, free by post. 





ONDON ASSURANCE CORPORA- | 
4 TION.—Established by Koval Charter, in the reign of | 
George L, A.D. 1720, for LIFE, FIRE, and MARINE ASSUR- | 
ANCES.—Head Office, No. 7, Royal Exchange, and Branch Office, | 
No. 10, Regent-street. | 

AcTUARY. * DETER HARDY, Esq., F.R.S. | 

This Corporation has effected assurances on lives for a period of 
130 years. | 
Fire insurances effected at moderate rates upon every description | 
of property. | 
Marine insurances at the current premiums of the _o | 
JOHN LAURENCE, Secretary. | 


ICTORIA LIFE AS SURANCE | 


COMPANY, 18, KING WILLIAM-STREET, CITY.— | 
Established 1828. | 
DIRECTORS, a 
' 
| 








BENJAMIN HAWES, Esq. Chairman. 
THOMAS NESBITT. Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 


Charles Baldwin, Esq, W. K. Jameson, Esq. 

John Barnard, ne John Knill, Esa 

George Denny. John Nolloth, n Big, 

Bryan Donkia. Pot. F.RS. Charles Phillips, Esq. 
Aaron Goldsmid. Esq. | Daniel Sutton, Ei 


Sidney Gurney, Esq. | O'B. Bellingham “Woolsey, Esq 

Assurers in this Companv have the guarantee of an ample ob 
scribed capital, and careful and economical management. The 
success of the Society is manifest from the fact that since its esta- | 
blishment more than 2,200 Policies have been issued, assuring over | 
1,300,0001 . while its assets stand at 125.0001. and upwards, with an | 
income of 30,0008. a-year, steadily increasing. | 


CREDIT OF ONE-THIRD OF THE PREMIUMS TILL | 
DEATH.—When an assurance is taken out for the whole term 
of - one-third of the annual premiums may remain unpaid till | 


dea ‘a 

Cc REDIT OF HALF THE PREMIUMS FOR FIVE YEARS. 
—When an assurance is effected for the whole term of life, one- | 
half of the annual premiums may remain on credit for five years 
at 5 per cent. per annum interest, to be paid off at the expiration 
of pom ee five years, or to remain as a charge upon the policy, as may 


ve | 

PROFITS. BONUS. —Four- fifths, or 80 per cent., of the entire | 
profits of the Company are appropriated every seven years to parties 
who have been assured on the profit seale for three clear years ; the } 
bonus may be applied either in addition to the sum assured or in | 
reduction of the fature premiums. 

LOANS.—Advances are made to assurers on assignable pro- | 
perty income, and also on the guarantee of most undoubted | 

TSO! sureties. } 
= WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary and Secretary. 


HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON FIRE 
and LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY.—Established in | 
1836 —Empowered by Acts of Parliament. 
aes and 10, Water-street, Liverpool; 20 and 21, Poultry, | 
ondon. 





TRUSTEES. 
Sir Thomas Bernard Birch, Bart., M.P.; Adam Hodgson, Esq. 
Samuel Henry Thompson, ’ 
DIRECTORS IN LIVERPOOL, 
Cuarnmay.—WILLI a a a Esq. 
DEPUTY CHAI 
JOSEPH C. EWART, Esq. ; JOSEPH HORNBY, Esq. 
Thomas 71 Esq. | George H. Lawrence. Esq. 
William Dixon, Esq. | Harold Littledale, Esq. 
William Earle, Esq. ; John Marriott, Esq. 
T. Steuart Gladstone, Esq. Edward Moon, Esq, 
George Grant, | Lewin Mozley, Esq. 
Francis Haywood, Esq. | Joseph Shipley, Esq. 
Robert Higgin. Esq, H. Stolterfoht, Esq. 
Facnye Holt. Esq. | John Swainson, Esq. 
John Hore, Esq. { 
Secrerary.—Swinton Boult, Esq. 


DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
Caarrman—WILLIAM EWAHRT, Fsq. MP 
Deruty-C#atrMan—GEORGE FRED. You NG, Esq. 
Sir W. P. De Bathe, Bet Hon. F. Ponsonby 
William Brown, Esq., John Kanking, Esq. 
Matthew Forster, a , J. M. Rosseter, Esq. 
Frederick Harrison, Seymour Teulon, Esq. 
James estley. Esq. Swinton Boult, ie. Secre- 
Koss D. Mangles, Esq., M.P. tary to the Company. 
Resipent Secretany—B in Hend Esq. 
CONDITIONS. : 
Liability of the entire body of shareholders unlimited. 
FIKE DEPARTMENT. 

Agricultural, manufacturing, and mercantile risks freely in- 
sured—Foreign and Colonial insurances eff —Premiums as in 
other established offices—Settlement of losses liberal and prompt. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Premiums as low as is consistent with safety—Bonuses not de- 

ndent on [a rofits, being declared and —i a when the Prey 

3 eftected—Surrenders of mm ay favourably dealt with—Thirty 
p aan a'lowed for the renewal te licies—Claims paid in three 
months after proof of death Police not disputed, except on the 





and to be had of all Booksellers. lJ 





Full prospectuses may be had - nthe at the offices of the 





nications for 4 Editor must to Marlborough 
Chambers, 49, Pall-mall. 


company an ehove, ox'ts Gay ef fas agents in the country, 


" 
Qcot risH EQUITABLE LI FE 
ASESEARC yy SOCIETY. 

Incorporated y a et of Parliament. 

Head Uffice—26, St. Andrew-square, Edinburgh. 

London Office—6la, Moorgate-street. 

PHYSICIAN, 

Joseph Laurie, . M.D., 12, Lower Berkeley-strect, 

ortman-square. 
SOLICITOR, 
es Lever, Es At 1, Frederick’s-place. Old Jewry. 
The PROFITS or BONUSES may, in the option of the Assured, 


| be applied thus 


Ist. They are added to the sum assured. 

2nd. They may be commuted into a present payment ; 

3rd. They may be applied in reduction of the fatare. ‘annual 
premiums 

The following is a View of the Progress of the Society down t» 


Ist March, 1850. 
The SCOTTISH EQU ITABLE, being a MUTUAL ASSUR- 


| ANCE SOCIETY, in which the WHOL f PROFITS are allocated 
amongst the Policy- holders every THREE YEARS, provides 


every advantage to the Assured which it is possible for any Life 

Assurance Institution to afford. Accordin rely, Policies effected 

in re r 1832 have obtained a BONUS of about F pt 

THREE PER CENT. . the SUM ASSURED; those effec 

in 18s}, FORTY PER CENT. ; those in 18%, THIRTY RIGHT 
R CENT. ; and Policies of subsequent years in proportion. 








Amount Annual | Accumulated 
Assured. Revenue. | Fund. 
| 
At ‘st March, 1932 | £67.00 | £2,092 £1,898 
Do. 18:8 | 824275 | 30,203 71,191 
Do. 1844 | 1.919292 | 68.920 719 
Do, 1850 | 3,366,354 | 120,978 | 573,817 





Tables of Rates and Form of Proposal may be had offre) on ap- 


plication at the Society's Office, Gia, Hesegety <izewt COOK, Nae 
ent. 


*,* Medical Referees paid by the 


"HE | GENERAL LIFE = FIRE 


ASSURANCE COMPAN Y.—Established 1837.—-Empowered 


by Special Acts of pestemant — King William-street, London ; 
| and 21, St. Devidpes ar pera 
PITAL—O ~s MELLION. 


DI 
George Bousfield, Esq. c Charles Hindley, Esq., M.P. 
Thomas Challis, Esq.. Alderman | Thomas Piper, Esq. 
acob George Cope, Esq. homas B. Simpson, Erq. 
John Dixon, Esq. Hon. Charlies nA Villiers, M.P. 
Joseph Fletcher, Fsq. John Wilks, E 
| Richard Hollier, Esq. | Edward W Wilson. Esq. 
AUDITORS. 
Joseph Dawson, Esq. | ay Hunter, Jun. Esq. 
George Meek, E 
Secretary.—Thomas Prise, 1B. 
Actuarr.— David Ough 
So.icitor.— Stephen _— a & 





Annual Premiums for the Assurance of 1001. payable at death. 








P | 30 | A | 40 ! .. Ae 
£8 4. £8 4. “sei 4s ¢ £s 4 
1143 | 315 a Te 2157 | 360 





-... following are amongst the distinctive features of the Com- 
~~ "Entire freedom of the assured from sespanetblitty, and ex- 


| a on from the mutual liabilities of partners: 


1. Poyenest of caine uaranteed by a pm of 1,000.0002, 

t. => REMENT.—-1. Aesusances ae Cape Fm 
parti + alt: ab poker = ng tables, on ascending and de- 
scending ig . for short periods, and by policies parable at the 
ages of 65, 60, 55, or 50, or previously in the event of 

2. Premiums may be paid annua'ly, half yearly, or quarterly, in 


| a limited —- of payments, in one sum, or on increasing or 


decreasing 
3% Policies on >the participating scale immediately interested in 
the wy of the Company. 
The age of the assured admittcd, on satisfactory evidence 
being, presen’ 
Policies assign ed as security not forfeited by duelling, suicide, 
or ~ czemtea or judicial — nees. 
In FIRE DEPARTMENT.—Houses, furniture. stock in 
Pm. 8 mei merchandise, shipping — docks, rent, and risks of all 
descriptions insured at moderate ra: 
Loans from 100/.to 1,000L hs on pormnel security, and the 
deposit of a Life Policy to be eftected by the borrower. 
A liberal commission allowed to solicitors, auctioncers, and 


| surveyors. 





N’ al , od 
ACCIDEN rAL DEATH INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Extension of the Business to Granting Compensation in Cases of 
Non-fatal Injury. (Completely Registered ) 
7, Bank-buildings, Lothbury, London. 
KENYON 8 PARKER . Esq.. QC., Lincoln's Inn, Chairman. 
General policies may be ‘taken out,embracing Accidents of all 
kinds, including Railway Accidents ; or the policy may be particu- 
larly confined to railway accidents only. 
The following advantages are offe: 
A certaiu Sum payable to the Family or Representa. } Accidental 
| anne gh nay | tee aie OF Bateocewass ass atazes Death. 
nd an owance for is xXpenses, tagether 
with a Weekly Allowance, or on a ilway Insur- i pestdent, 
ance only, a proportionate compensation in case of yy 
For Insuring 1002. on Fatal Accident only. 








Class I. (or ordinary risk), annual - ppeeey avasipuans £936 
Premium for the whole Lf. “= seers 110 
For insuring against Fatal and Noo. fatal Accidents er :— 

On Death. For Weekly For Medical Class I. 
. Allowance. Expenses. amine} Prem. 
100 
For insuring in cases of Railway Accidents only 1,0001. on death, 
and a proportionate tion for p 1 injury :— 
Annual premium, for all classes ..........000. qoaeccouns Zo 0 
Premium for the whole period of life .................. 55 0 


Prospectus, forms of proposal for insurances, and further infor- 
matin to be had at the Uffice of the Company, or from any of the 
Company's Agents. WILLIAM YoU NG. Secretary. 





> 7 a al 
HEAP PAPER-HANGINGS.— 
W. B. SIMPSON, 456, WEST STRAND, begs to inform his 
patrons, and the public in general, that in order to meet the de- 
mands of the times, he has ents nee paper- 
hangings of every description, at the lowest le prices, and is 
now ready to supply BED- kOOM PAPE OF 1G GOUD PAT- 
TERN at ONE BEXNY PER YARD, and oak, marble, satin, 
flock, and gold any bouse in London, in addition 
to his conal EXTENSIVE Stock ot of yr 5 —~ y ENGLL SH 
PAPERS, and his elegant assortment of the PATENT WASH- 
ABLE paper-hanging oa ECORATIONS, which are made exclu- 
sively by him. 


Patong ne aap at E. T. ARCHER’S 
factory for Engl and Warehouse for E: jh and 

neu Paper hangin ~ i ps - pee connected with taetende 

Phe Pane! ed pe are fitted up on the walls of anextensive 

range ss ow. rooms, giving at one view a drawing or dining-roum 

furnished St for off) OF PRESENT PRICES, 

Painted marble, eranite, an and oak papers . per yard. 
wn" 








Superior bed-room papefs........+.-.2++++++s 

Satin ground papers for r bed -rooms, drawing 
and dining rooms............seesereerrneens 3d. e 
lock papers on grounds, and crimson flock “a. 
GR ORE seccvcicrcceescesccoseccee 

Bronse drawing-Toom papers . + is 

tto and Phase a) « 
10,000 oe fost < Cow 


dings 
E. T. AKCHER, 451, 1 OXF RD STREET, LONDON, 
January, 1, 180%. 
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IGHTERAGE.—To Saw-Mill Proprietors, 


Timber, Slate, and Stone Merchants, or others, requiring 
Lighterage.—The Advertiser having a lerge number of Barges, 
willing to undertake LIGHTERAGE at prices that defy compe- 
tition -CHARLES STRUTTON, 34, Commercial-road, Lambeth. 


EDUCED PRICES.—EDWARD 


SIMMS (late William Cleave), of Wilton-road, Pimlico Basin, 
begs to acquaint Builders and the Trade that he has now on hand, 
at his Manufactory (the first of its kind ever established), a ver. 
large Assortment of Dry and Well-seasoned OAK and DEAL PRE- 
PARED FLOORING BOARDS and MATCH BOARDING of 
all sorts, from ¢ inch to 1} inch thick, planed to a parallel width 
and thickness, and at Reduced Prices. Also, Timber, 
Deels, Oak Planks, Scantlings, Sash Sills, Mouldings prepared by 
Machinery, Laths, em or at F. SIMMS'S (late W. Cleave’s 
Flooring Manufactory, Wilton-road, Pimlico Basin. 


LOORING.—ALFRED ROSLING begs 


to inform his customers and the trade generally, that he has 
again very materially REDUCED the PRICES of his DRY FLOOR 
BOA RDS. of which he has in stock an extensive assoriment. To 
urchasers of s quantity of freshly prepared boards A. R. is able 
offer a great reduction upon his current peace, to avoid the 
expense of piling away in the drying sheds. Mouldings in creat 
variety. onl prepared in a very superior manner.—Southwark- 
bridge Wharf, Bankside, October, 1549. 


HOMAS ADAMS, Mahogany and Timber 
Merchant, Bermendony New-road, Southwark, near the 
Bricklayers’ Arms, is SELLING SEASONED FLOORING at 
LESS PRICES THAN ANY ADVERTISED; also matched 
boa 














rds and mouldings prepared from the very best material. and | 


in a superior manner. Cut deals and scantling ofevery dimension ; 
mahogany, cedar, rosewood, wainscot, elm, beech, oak, &c. ; pantile, 
oak, and fir laths; wheelwrights’ goods. All sawn and prepared 
goods (except timber) delivered free of expense. Sawing charged at 
mill prices, Very extensive drying-sheds. , 

N . English timber taken in exchange for foreign. 


GEORGE HORATIO WILKINSON, 


Timber and Mahogany Merchant, 186, Wigh-street, Shore- 
ditch. nearly facing the terminus of the Eastern Counties Railway, 
has always on hand a large stock of PREPARED FLOORING 
BOARDS, in every variety and thickness, well seasoned and ready 
for use. Timber and deals of all descriptions at the lowest _pos- 
sible prices ; also mahogany, rosewood, and other hard woods in 
logs, plank, board, and veneers, in condition for immediate use. 
No charge for delivery to any of the railway stations. 


EMEL TIMBER for SALE.—Above 

1,000 loads of excellent TIMBER, at 62a 6d. per load, 

average length 30 feet, 134 inches square.—Apply at HERTSLETT’S 
Wharf, Adelphi —The Public are requested to inspect the quality 
of this Timber, and not to believe the reports of interested parties. 








MUIR'S PLANING 
PATENT MACHINE. 





SAW MILLS, GILLINGHAM-STREET, PIMLICO. 


IMBER of any size, PLANK, DEALS, 

and BATTENS, &.,Sawn on the most approved principle, 
Boards, &c., Prepared, Matched, and Grooved, by Muir's Patent 
Machinery. The Mills have all the advantages of navigation aud 


water-carriage, being connected with the Thames by the Grosvenoi 
—. Goods fetched from the docks and carted home free of 
arge. 


Address to HENRY SOUTHAM, 
Saw Mills, Gillingham-street, Pimlico, 


N.B. Estimates given for Sawing and Planing. 
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ENERAL WOOD-CUTTING COM. 
PANY.— SAWING, PLANING, AND MOULDING 
MILLS, Belvedere-road, Lambeth, between the Suspension and 
Waterloo Bridges. SAWING and PLANING in all their 
branches executed with the greatest despatch and punetu- 
ality. A large Stock of seasoned and beautifully WORKED 
MOULDINGS, consisting of upwards of 100 different patterns kept 
constantly on hand ; also an extensive assortment of dry prepared 
FLOORING BOARDS, of all qualities and at reasonable rates. 


a AJ 

HILLIPS, ALLCARD, and CO.’S 
IMPERIAL DEAL SAW-MILLS, WENLOCK-ROAD, 
CITY-ROAD, beg to invite the attention of builders, carpenters, 
and the trade, to their weil selected stock, consisti of a 
large assortment of TIMBEK, DEALS, PLANKS, and BAT- 
TENS, of every description, and thoroughly seasoned. They also 
have constantly on hand, and ready for immediate use, white and 
yellow prepared FLOORING Bi /ARDS of all thicknesses, and 
matched lining. cut and planed to a parallel breadth and thickness. 
And they are enabled to offer all their goods at very moderate prices. 


ALEDONIAN SAW MILLS, New 


_ Wharf-road, Caledonian-road, King’s-cross.—8A WING and 
PLANING done ina superior manner by improved machinery, 
with despatch and the utmost care, Extensive wharves for piling 
timber, fuliy insured against fire, free of charge. Blindstuft of 
first-rate quality, perfectly dry and fit for immediate use , ilways on 
hand, at 7s. 6d. per 100 feet super. Sealeboard, varying from }-inch 
to 4 inches the bundle, cut to order. Match Splinis of all sizes, 
perfectly dry, kept on hand to supply any demand. 


WM. GEEVES and CO., Proprictors, 











TO SAW-MILL PROPRIETORS, EMIGRANTS, and others 


requiring Machinery for Sawing, Planing, Moulding, or other- 
wire converting Wood 


ORSSAM and COMPANY, having had 


. , an y years’ experience in the manufacture of the above 
description of Machinery, have been induced to turn their atten- 
tion almost quatre to that department of the trade, and have 
recently, in order to obtain greater facilities, added to their plant 
such important and powerful tools as to enable them to make 
every description of machinery applicable t» the above purposes, 
at very much lower prices than have been hitherto known, in less 
than half the usual time, and more highly finished. 

Hortulan-place, King’s-road, Chelsea. 


CHAS. WM. WATERLOW, 
MANUFACTURER 

. of Sashes and Frames, and Joiner 

| to the Trade, 121, Bunhill-row 

Finsbur -square. —Well-seasoned 








» Superior workmanship, 
lowest prices. — Upwards of 400 
DOORS, and a large variety of 
Sashes and Tuemenatouse on sale, 

goods securely packed for 
fae oquatry. Cone areas Mould- 
ngs in any quantity.—N.B. This 
Establishment is worth the notice 
of all engaged in building, 
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NOTICE OF REMOVAL.—JOHNSON 
an 3K, Sash, Shop Front. and D. 
=. ‘Trade, to inform their On. arnt te he 
tomers and the Public gene. "i 
rally, that they have removed 
more extensive premises, in 


BAKERSTREBET, 
BAGNIGGE WELLS-ROAD; 
where they have convenience 


for carrying on a larger busi- 
ness, 














N.8. By inclosing a postage 
stamp, a full list of rices may 
be had by return of post 
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THE PIMLICO SLATE WORKS.— 
a Patronised by Pager. the ieata af ; a mena, te 
ergy, Architects of Eminence, Builders, Railway Contrac 

and ‘the Public generally,—MAGNUS’8 ENAMELLED SLATE 
(notwithstanding the vile imitations and infringements of his 
patent that are attempted) continues to grow in favour with the 
public, being handsomer, more durable, and very much cheaper 
than marble.—Price lists sent to any part of the kingdom gratis, 
and a book of drawings sent postage free on receipt of 3s. in postage 
stamps. Cisterns, Filters, Dairy and Larder Shelves, Wine Cellar 
Fittings, Slabs, and every variety of plain Slate Work, at prices 
that defy competition.—49 and 50, Upper Belgrave-place. 


Qi RLING’S BELVEDERE SLATE 

WORKS, Belvedere-road, Lambeth.—A reduced list of 
rices of the best WELCH SLATE SLABS, planed both faces, will 
be sent on application (post pee being made, and inclosing a postage 
stamp. The pricesare under those advertised for inferior s)ates, 


TO MASONS. i 
RREDUCED PRICE of MARBLE SLAB. 
—The LONDON MARBLE AND STONE WORKING 
COMPANY continue to sell Slab, of superior quality and well 
gawn, at their Manufactory, ESHER-STREET, near Millbank, 
Westminster, at the following redu prices, viz. :— 
§ inch, at 1s, 2d. per foot. 
1 inch, at Is. 4d. ~ 











| GAMUEL CUNDY, Mason and Builder, 


, PIMLICO MARBLE and STONE WORKS, Belgrave 
Wharf, Pimlico, : 

GOTHIC WINDOWS, ALTAR SCREENS, and other Works 

roduced at a remarkably cheap rate. ' . 

FONTS from 5l, upwards, Specimens on view of the Early 

nglish, Decorated, and Perpendicular styles, 

ALTAR TABLETS Dluminated. 2 

Firs-cate ARTISTS retained for SCULPTURED GOTHIC 
CARVINGS. 

MEMORIAL CROSSES, MONUMENTS, TOMBS, HEAD- 
STONES, &., in great variety of design. Letters cut and com- 
plete for fixing in the country. : 

The Public are respectfully invited to view the carefully selected 
and manufactured Stock (by improved machinery) of Veined 
Marble Chimney-pieces—cheap and good. 

DAIRLES fitted up with MARBLE or SLATE SHELVES.— 
MINTON’S Encaustic and White or Blue and White Porcelain 
Tiles in great vortety of goiter, 

A GOOD MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECE FOR 
FORTY SHILLINGS, 
A liberal discount to the trade. 





BATH STONE OF BEST QUALITY. 
ANDELL and SAUNDERS, 
QUARRYMEN and STONE MERCHANTS, 


List of prices at the quarries, also cost for transit to any part of 
the kingdom, furnished on application. 


La 7siwy r al 
ARKET WHARF, REGENT’S-PARK 
BASIN. — MARTIN and WOOD solicit the atten- 
tion of Builders, Masons, and others, to their stock of Portland, 
York, and Derby Stone; also Bangor Slates, Lime, Cement, 
Plaster, Bricks, Tiles, Laths, Fire-goods, Fire-stone. &., sold at 
the lowest possible prices for Cash. Portland Head-stones, 
Ledgers, Steps, Landings, &c., cut to order on the shortest 
notice. Tarpaulings let on hire. A Stock of Northen’s Drain 
Pipes, Sypbons, &c., always on hand. Mortar, Lime and Hair, Pine 
Stuff, &c. Prompt attention paid to country orders. 


‘yy r Ty 

ATH STONE.—RANDELL and 
SAUNDERS, Quarrymen, Bath, have appointed MARTIN 
and WOOD their sole agents in London. M. and W. beg to 
inform Architects, Masons, Builders, &c., that a large assort- 
ment of the much approved CORSHAM DOWN and other BATH 
STONE will always be kept at the Depot, o a the Great 
Western Railway Station, Paddington. Orders will also be received 

at Market Wharf, Regent's-park Basin. 


RAMLEY FALL STONE. — Railway 


contractors, stone merchants. and others, are respectfully 
informed that the above stone can now be supplied very exten- 
sively. A large and well selected stock of Bramley Fall Stone now 
on the dept ; it works with great facility, and is worthy the atten- 
tion of all parties requiring or using sand stone, Cargoes shipped 
direct to all parts.- “Por prices, &6 , apply to Mr. GEORGE CLARK, 
General Stone Agent, Devon ; Haytor-wharf, Rotherhithe, London. 
—Nov. 26, 1850, 


ORK STONE.—York Paving, Landings, 
Coping, Sills, Sinks, Steps, Hare Hill and Rebin Hood 


Slabs, &c., at unprecedented low prices, for cash, at the New Stone 
Wharf, 16, South\wharf, Paddington. 
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ARLEY DALE, STANCLIFFPE QUAR- 
RIES, near MATLOCK, DERBYSHIRE.—These cele- 
brated Quarries | completed the supply of Stoue for the 
erection of St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, orders for blocks equal in 
dimensions and quality to any in that edifice can now be 
executed, with every facility for conveyance and despatch, the 
Manchester, Buxton, and Midland Junction Railway passing 
through Darley Dale, close to the Quarries. 
GEORGE WAUL, Manager. 
7 Maw > pens “Wa _" ~ > ‘ vr veh A >> Ds eT  * 
AYLOR and CO.’s “ EUSTON” PAVE- 
MENT.—The durability and safety of this Pavement for 
Streets is generally adimitted, and the ornamental character im- 
parted by the arrangement of the small stones particularly adapts 
it for carriage-drives, court-yards, stabling, &c, Specimens may be 
seen at the Gateways of Hyde Park Corner, Albert Gate, and Stan 
hope Gate, and also at the Euston Station of the London and 
North-Western Railway,—(Temporary Offices), 1, Chapel-place, 
Duke-street, Westminster, 
7 ‘ y 
AVING, 2s. 9d. PER SQUARE YARD. 
Basements, Foot-walks, Malt-houses, Corn Stores, Floors of 
Warehouses, and every description of Pavement laid down at tle 
above low price, and the work cuaranteed.—Apply to JOHN PIj. 
KINGTON, POLONCEAU’S BITUMED PAVEMENT OFFICE, 
14, JOHN-STREET, ADELPHL — N,B. Country Agents and 
Railway Ragincers and Contractors supplied with the best bitumen 
for covering bridges and arches, 





WHITE AND 


ORNAMENTAL : 
PATENT METALLIC 
Manufactured only by 


Messrs. ORSI and ARMANT, 

_For the INTERIOR of CHURCHES, MUSEUMS. HALLS 
VESTIBULES, CONSERVATORIES, &e &¢.; for Foot Pave. 
ment, Flooring, Covering Railway Arches, Terraces, Roofs, &. &c. 

SAMPLES LAY FOR INSPECTION. List of Prices, and every 
Particular, may be obtained at the Office, 6, Guildhall-Chambers 
Basinghall-street, City ; and at the Office of “The Builder.” I 


BROWN 
LAVA 


LAVA, 














~ IMPORTANT TO OIL AND RAILWAY GREASE ME 
}HANTS AND FACTORS. eit a oye 


CH 
Fok SALE, at the Works at Weymouth, 


o be delivered to any part of the kin 
product by distillation of BITUMINOUS 8CI Aut, ox SCTE 
US. “LIQUID BITUMEN,” containing, ist, a Volatile Oil, or 
Mineral Spirit; 2nd, an Oil of a creater density; 3rd, a Patty 
Mineral Oil ; 4th, Parafine; 5th, Grease, slightly alkaline; 6th 
Tar, The Volatile Oil, or Mineral Spirit, is py en Bo adapted as 
asolvent, and may be used for all purposes to which the most 
highly rectified spirit of turpentine is em oloyed, or may be used for 
spirit and camphine lamps. The second oil, not so very volatile, 
will dissolve in any proportion with seed or fish oils, of which it 
considerably augments their iNuaminating wer, and prevents 
their becoming rancid. The third is admirably adapted for lubri- 
cating machinery, and contains—the 4th, Parafine, which is easily 
obtained by crystallization, and requiring but little treatment to 
make excellent candles. The 5th, Grease, superior to animal! oil or 
fat for the use of earriages. The 6th, Tar, perfectl black, very 
siceative, and which may be used generally for purposes of 
varnish, and where mineral tar fs omapie Any further infor- 
mation may be obtained either of Mr. W. C, HOMEKSHAM, 
gebicte Works, Weymouth; or of Mr. 0. PF. CHEFFINS, 11, 
utham pton-buildings, Chancery-lane, London, 





TO BUILDERS, MASONS, AND CONTRACTORS. 


BSERVE! the CHEAPEST DEPOT in 
England for MARBLE CHIMNEY PIECES, &e.. of eno, 

rior quality. is thy WESTMINSTER MARBLE GOMPAN cc 
PATENT WORKS, Earl-street, Holywell-street, Millbank —co.. 
try orders attended to, and a large assortment ai ways in stock: 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &e. 


2 ae Pu 
ALL descriptions of TERRA COTTA 
CEMENT, and PLASTER CASTINGS executed jn a fipy 
rate manner, on reasonable terms, by J. HERBEKYT and giv 
Modellers, &c.. 42, Parker-street, Drury-lane. A splendid ass.jp’ 
ment of Corinthian, Tonic, and other Capitais; Centre Plowers 
Ballusters. Trusses, &¢, ; Elizabethan and other Chimney Shafts.” 


GLREAVES’S BLUE LIAS LIME and 
CEMENT.—AGENTS, 
Messrs. Freeman and Richardson, 6, South-wharf, Paddington, 


ee nm 


youn. 








Bie, GD. Weis cvevgeocerecvcccevsve {averpool. 
‘Wm. and E. Knight .............. Manchester 
Mer, G. Brown. 2.00 csscsosssesecces Glasgow. 
Me! J. Harrison .....cccessccesens Chester. 
ee err ee Oxford. 


Gibbs, Cannings. and Co.'s Glazed Pipes, Bricks, &e. 


BLUE LIAS LIME, PLASTER, &. = 
‘ > » ~ . 
PPHOMAS FREEN and CO. having con. 
nected with their ROMAN CEMENT WORKS an extoy 
sive Manufactory of GROUND BLUE LIAS LIME and PLASTER 
of PARIS, beg to call the attention of Builders and others to th. 
very superior quality of these articles, which they are prepared t 
gu »ply upon the most re azonable terms. 
af ORKS—Tuscany Wharf, Regent's Canal, Kingsland road, 


) 


London. 
DEPOT—Lee’s Wharf, Paddington. 
N.B. Grey and Chalk Lime, Paving Bricks, Tiles, Artificial 
Stone, Plasterers’ Hair, &. Xe. 
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PORLLAN D CEMENT, of improved 
Manufacture and superior Hydraulic Properties 
FREEMAN and RICHARDSON, 6, South Wharf, Paddington, 
Ls al Ml 

ORTLAND CEMENT, solely 
MANUFACTURED by WILLIAM ASPDIN, Son Of 
the Patentee. — Messrs. ROBINS, ASPDIN, and Co. request 
reference to No, 296, page 491; and also Nos, 284 and 285, pages 
343 and 351 of “The Builder,” for accounts of EXPERIMENTS 
on the strength of Portland Cements, whereby the great supe. 
riority of their Cement is manifest. This Cement has been 
peomee for upwards of twenty years in the Thames Tunne! 
resist the action of water; it is stronger in its cementitious 
quakes, harder, and more durabie than any other description of 
ement; it does not vegetate, oxydate, or turn green; nor is it 
affected by any ghnceebeno influence whatever the climate, resist. 
ing alike the action of frost and heat. It is manufactured to set in 
from five to sixty minutes. For all purposes that Cement is appli. 
eable the Proprietors challenge competition. —Orders received by 
Messrs. ROBINS. ASPDIN, and Company, at their Manufactory, 
Northfleet, Kent, and their Wharf, Great Scotland-yard, Whitehall; 

also at their Depdt, 46, Hanover-street, Liverpool, 


ry aa ry yarn 
ORTLAND CEMENT, as manufactured 
by J. B. WHITE and SONS, possesses all the properties of 
the best Roman Cement, but has the advantage over that material 
of wholly resisting frost. When used as a stucco it does not 
vegetate or turn green in damp situations, and requires no colour. 
ing, Employed as an hydraulic mortar for brickwork, it carriea 
four to five measures of sand to one of cement, and is proved by 
trial to become harder and stronger in these proportions than 
Roman Cement with but one measure of sand. This superior cou- 
necting power, combined with its eminently hydraulie properties, 
point it out as the fittest material for building sea and embank- 
ment walls, the lining of reservoirs, cisterns, and baths, and for all 
those purposes where strength and a perfect resistance to water are 
require 
Manufacturers—J. B. WHITE and SONS, Millbank-street, W cat- 
minster, and 36, Seel-street, Liverpool, 
To > ’ . 
TKINSON’S, CEMENT,—This Cement 
has hitherto been manufactured in Yorkshire, and, through 
long detention at sea, has often proved stale and unfit for use on 
its arrivalin London. By the arrangement now made, the Oemeut 
will be manufactured in London, and thus presented to consumers 
in a fresh and genuine state, by the sole Agents, J, B. WHITE 
and SONS, Millbank-street, Westminster. 


Ab Pl a0 Tr 1D SATE 
ge EEN E’S and PARIAN CEMENTS, 

for internal stucco, are employed very advantageously in 
place of wood for skirtings, architraves, and panel mouldings, 
and for in-door flooring, instead of stone. The peculiar properties 
of PARLAN Cement allow of its being painted or papered upon 
within afew hours of its application, and thus render it an im- 
portant substitute for common plastering in those cases where ex- 
pedition and beauty of finish are essential.—J. B. WILITE aud 
SONS, Millbank-street, Westminster, Patentees of KEENE'’S 
Cement, Licensees of PARLAN Cement. 


‘Dp wh baa Al Pal ‘a 
Tue PARIAN CEMENT, for INTERNAL 
STUCCO, 
No. 4, Porchester-terrace North, Paddington, 
15th February, 185v. 

Dear Sirs,—I have been reluctant to speak to the merits of 
Parian Cement, until sufficient experience enabled me to do 80 
As an extensive builder I have given it many trials, and now bes to 
express my perfect satisfaction with it. The house from whence I 
date was first inhabited by me on 7th September last, not a brick 
having been laid before the Ist of June!—that is to say, in three 
months and one week! [ stuccoed the walls throughout wit! 
Parian; papered rome, painted and marbled others; and U 
whole work has been dry and perfect from that hour. I need 53) 
no more,—I am, Gentlemen, yours respectfully, . 

WM. SOANTLEBURY. 

Mesers. Chas. Francis and Sons, Nine Elms. 




















MARTIN’S PATENT 
FIRE-PROOF AND ORNAMENTAL CEMENT, 
APPLICABLE FOR 
ALL INTERNAL PURPOSES WHERE PLASTERING 
I8 REQUIRED. 

This invaluable Cement has now been before the public so many 
ears, and obtained so high a standing in the estimation of all who 
ave used it, that it is unnecessary to comment on its imerits. 

Messrs. STEVENS and SON however feel called upon to observe, 
tha, from the greater extent of surface which a given quantity of 
MARTIN'S will cover, as compared with other Cements for in- 
ternal use, there will be found a gain of 16) per cent. in material, 
full 7 per cent. less in price, with an additional saving in labour of 
10 per cent., by its allowing about forty minutes for working, being 
less than one-tenth of the time of other cements of a similar nature, 
therefore worked with greater facility, making topesber the enor- 
mous saving of full THIRTY-THREE PER CENT. ; its advan- 
tages therefore cannot admit of doubt. Specimens, showing Its 
beauty, hardness, and applicability to all plain ornamental 
perpen, may be seen; and the Cement, in any quantity, obtaine: 
of Messrs. STEVENS and SON, at their Plasterand Cement Works, 
136, Drury-lane, London.— Manufactory, Derwent Mill, Derby. 

N.B. This Cement will receive paint or paper in a few hours 

after the completion of the work by the plasterers. 


OHNS and Co.’s PATENT PERMANEN! 
STUCCO WASH, CEMENT, and PAINT.—The attention 

of the trade and the public generally is solicited to these very © 
cellent and well-known materials, whieh, for their beagk , Gura- 





bility, imperviousness, and cheapness, are unequalled. 1 PER- 
MANE NI WABH. as a betita for lime-wash or water 
colour, is an article which has long been wanting for stucco and 
brick-work ; it is of a stone colour, but may be tinted to avy other ; 
is perfectly dry in twenty-four hours; will not wash off ; is very 
little dearer than the common washes; and, being a non-absorbent, 
is admirably adapted for railway stations, union workhouses, 
schools, barracks, prisons, &e. One ewt. is sufficient to cover, Wit! 
twe coats, 250 square yards. THE CEMENT, from the great reduc 
tion in price, and its suitableness for internal as well as externa 
surfaces, places it above ali other materials of its kind ;_ it has no 
caustic qualities; may be painted or papered in a few days; 
never blisters, cracks, or vegetates ; soon Cocomes as hard as ene 
and may ‘denned with a brush and water. The merits pitt 
PAINT are well known for its application to stuceo work of is, 
kinds, and external work generally, Numerous testimonia 
prospectuses, and every information may be obtained, on app 

gation to the Bole Agent, PHILIP Halts x the Warehouse, 2; 
Steel-yard, Upper T t. Ali owance to wholesale 
ers, 
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